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Sanitary Appliances in Time of War for Troops 
in the Field, and for the Care of Sick and 
Wounded, 


wey. 
ry 

AS 

NO SP O| NCIENT history records 
> a INI ¢ = battles, but nothing 
> lf bi = worth study as to sani- 
tary arrangements. The 
armies of Greece and 
Rome made wonderful 
marches, as did also 
the Carthaginian army 
under Hannibal, and we 
may infer from known 
results that the military 
arrangements must have been more perfect 
than those for the British army in the Crimea, 
up to the spring and summer of 1855. We, 
however, now have a military sanitary his- 
tory, and so have the states of North Ame- 
rica, embodied in printed volumeg, contain- 
ing full details of the works and regulations 
suggested and carried out. The writers for the 
daily press do not, however, seem to know any- 
thing about these volumes. Sir John Pringle 
for the army, and Dr. Lind for the navy, about 
@ century ago, also published the results of 
their experience, and embodied rules for ob- 
servance in any future wars; but armies con- 
tinue to take the field without any clearly defined 
regulations as to sanitary works and appliances. 
Generals, quartermasters, commissariat officers, 
and army surgeons are supposed to know all, 
and to be enabled to do all that is official and 
necessary. There is a society endeavouring to or- 
ganise an extra system of relief for the wounded, 
but their main reliance appears to be centred on 
nursing, as this was considered to be successful 
in the Crimea, The sooner it is understood that 
nursing is a secondary consideration, the better 
it will be for the sick and wounded soldiers. In 
all campaigns sickness is the great destroyer of 
armies, and sickness has been aggravated tenfold 
by ignorance of the most simple sanitary rules, 
and by neglect. The British army in the East 
during the Crimean War suffered fearfully up 
to the spring of 1855, as did also the French and 
Sardinian armies to the end of the war. Undue 
exposure, defective clothing and feeding, killed 
hundreds of men; but fever and cholera were 
the terrible scourges, both in camp and in the 
Unregulated hospitals, which only intensified the 
death-rate. The lady nurses who so nobly 
entered the hospitals on the Bosphorus had no 
Power over structural arrangements (or mal- 
arrangements) and over-crowding, but sank 
into the mass of misery by which they became 
surrounded. No person will undervalue their 
noble, energetic, and efficient labours; but to 
attribute results not in any way due to those 
labours will only mislead. The British Govern. 
ment appointed and sent out to the seat of war 
three sanitary commissioners in the spring of 
1855, — Dr. John Sutherland, Mr. Robert 
Rawlinson, civil engineer, and Dr. Hector 






Gavin. These gentlemen landed at Constan- 
tinople on the 6th of March (1855), and after 
reporting themselves to the authorities, at 
once commenced the work they had been sent 
out to perform. A Blue-Book Report, drawn up 
under the directions of the Minister at War, 
contains the instructions to the commissioners, 
(prepared by Lord Shaftesbury), the work per- 
formed under the directions of the commissioners, 
and the results, At the end of the Report there 
is @ summary, and instructions for future 
guidance. In the winter, 1854-1855, the British 
army in the Crimea suffered a rate of mortality 
unprecedented in the worst previous wars. 
Daring three months, December, January, and 
February, regiments at the front were reduced, 
by deaths and sickness, seventy per cent. Sani- 
tary works and regulations were commenced in 
March (1855) ; and by the end of the summer the 
mortality in the hospitals on the Bosphorus was 
at a less rate than in civil hospitals in England, 
and the entire British army in the Crimea was 
in a better state of health than it had ever 
been in barracks at home in time of peace. 
Neither the French nor the Sardinian armies 
knew any such improvements. In the months 
of May and June (1855) the Sardinian army, as 
encamped, buat without trench duties, lost by 
cholera about 1 in 15 of the men in the field ; or 
1,000 out of 15,000; and, during the last three 
months of the war, the French army lost, from 
deaths in hospitals, at a rate of 5,000 per month ; 
or, some 15,000 men died in hospitals of types of 
disease banished from the British hospitals. As 
was said at the time, ‘“‘ Here was an experiment 
in sanitary science on the grandest scale worked 
out for the instruction of the world.” Certain 
benevolent men in the Northern States of 
America studied the British Sanitary Commis- 
sioners’ reports, adopted and put into practice 
the regulations laid down, and, organising an 
independent sanitary commission for the armies 
of the North, saved the Union, and enabled the 
war to be successfully closed. The transactions 
of this American Sanitary Commission are em- 
bodied in a set of repdrts full of interesting 
information. 

Since the Crimean war, the British Govern- 
ment has organised sanitary committees for both 
army and navy at home and abroad. Great 
improvements are showa in the annual reports 
and returns to have been accomplished, espe- 
cially in the Indian army. There is a reduced 
sick-rate for the entire British army to the ex- 
tent of some 40,000 or 50,000 cases, and a saving 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 deaths per annum. 

War has commenced on the Continent, and it 
may safely be predicted that powder and shot, 
sword and bayonet, will only play secondary 
parts in the destruction of human life, perfect 








as these new weapons of war for destruction 
have been made. Tents d’abri, overcrowded 
hospitals, and bad air resulting from such over- 
crowding, will be the most deadly arrangements 
in the campaign. 

Exposure to the elements in war is not to be 
avoided, and there must also be excessive fatigue 
and great privations, with occasional bad food and 
tainted water. These contingencies, under any 
circumstances, would lower the general health, 
and give epidemic diseases a start; but there 
may be much of overcrowding and of bad air 
avoided by very simple means and regulations. 

The following brief rules, or rather hints, for 
the conduct of an army in the field, are offered 
from experience, aud if attended to may be of use 
to French and Germans alike :— 

1. A good supply of water is necessary. All 
wells and other sources should therefore be put 
at once under guard to prevent pollution and 
waste. 

2. There should be an organised water service 
—that is, water-drawers and water-carriers to 
draw and distribute with order and regularity, 





3. For cavalry and artillery horse-watering in 
camps, if troughs are used, each watering-trough 
should be filled independently, and the surface 
should be paved round, or have a covering of 
broken stone to prevent the ground being worked 
into mad by the horses’ feet and by slopping of 
water, 

4, If surface springs are used, the water should 
be impounded in a temporary tank to equalize 
the night flow, and water should only be dipped 
or drawn by men appointed for the purpose, to 
prevent its being dirtied or wasted. 

5. Each 100 men should have a trench-latrine 
excavated, a portion of fresh earth being thrown 
each day over the excreta. A rade seat, side- 
fence, and shed-roof may, in many cases, easily 
be provided. 

6. For hospital ‘purposes (sick and surgical 
cases, and especially after an engagement) public 
buildings, churches, and private houses, will be 
taken possession of, and will, as a rule, be over 
crowded. In summer all the windows may with 
safety be removed; in autumn and in winter 
the upper squares of glass may be taken (or 
broken) out, and in huts and sheds there may be 
ridge ventilation. Cold is injurious, but over- 
crowding in foul air is deadly. 

7. As much cleanliness as is practicable should 
be obtained. Surface scavenging may always 
be accomplished, and surgeons should be in- 
structed to demand the necessary materials and 
labour, or be empowered to engage and pay any 
native non-combatants to be obtained in the dis- 
trict, for the purpose of executing sanitary works, 
and for daily cleansing. 

The Builder desires to be impartial in offering 
advice on sanitary regulations. We do not inany 
degree admire war; we hate it, this war espe- 
cially : it is a brutaland bloody business under any 
conditions. The horrors of a battle-field have been 
only faintly described; no pen can fully record the 
hideous reality. The greatest amount of human 
suffering is not, however, on the battle-field, 
where men are under excitement and delirium, 
which for the time abstract attention to injury 
and deaden feeling; but it is afterwards, when 
the exhausted and shattered frames of the war 
demon’s victims have been removed to some sort 
of shelter, that the man’s real sufferings and 
misery commence. “The glorious pomp and 
circumstance of war” cannot be seen in 
writhing, gasping victims, crowded together 
amidst filth, given over to death, left to despair. 

The sanitarian may be of great use here, and 
the appliances necessary are simple and easy of 
execution,—cleanliness, nursing, and fresh air. 

That nation which treats its soldiers with the 
greatest sanitary care (other conditions being 
tolerably equal) will ultimately be the strongest. 











LEICESTER CONGRESS OF 
THE ARCH.ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Otp members of the Institute are not over 
well satisfied with the recent Congress held in 
Leicester. There has been plenty of hospitality, 
but there is not much to look back to in the 
shape of real work done. We will mention a 
few of the more prominent papers and events. 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, the constant friend of 
the Institute, did his best as president. 

At the opening meeting, on the 26th of Jaly, 
the Mayor, in welcoming the Institute, said,— 
Some regret, no doubt, would be felt by the 
members of the Archzological Institute that 
there were so few remains of Roman life in 
Leicester ; but they had catholicity enough and 
philosophy enough to know that under the ad- 
vancing steps of commercial prosperity, there 
was every chance that the vestiges of ancient 
Leicester would be trampled out and obliterated. 
The factories and warehouses which had arisen 
in such abundance in the town, and indicated its 
prosperity, would have concealed from their 
powerful means of observation and reflection 
many a vestige of ancient Rome which would 
have excited and delighted them. They must be 
‘contented, however, with the blessings of an 
advanced civilisation which they enjoyed in this 
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age of the world, and it was some satisfaction 
that although they might have lost some of the 
grandeur, some of the indications of that high 
refinement which Rome had attained even in the 
period of her occupation of Leicester, yet tbat 
the civilisation of modern Leicester might have 
been pervaded, as he hoped and believed, by 
sentiments more humane and more Christian. 
And he thonght, as they were all philosophers, 
or flattered themselves that they were, they must 
take that consolation for the loss of many a relic 
which they would have been proud to exhibit on 
this occasion. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide said the Mayor in his 
address had alluded to the difficulties which a 
thriving, flourishing town like Leicester had to 
contend with in the preservation of its anti- 
quities. He fully admitted this; at the same 
time, he did not think if persons really felt their 
value and were anxious to preserve them that 
the two objects might not be reconciled. It was 
perfectly possible for a town to follow the line of 
progress which, of course, was inevitable, and at 
the same time not to dis 
and the glory of their forefathers. He might 
also say that there were no individuals or 
corporate bodies in the country that ought to lay 
more stress on and feel prouder of those instances 
in which they could connect themselves with long 
bygone ages. There were hardly any bodies, 
hardly any individuals, he might say none that 
could boast of longer pedigrees than some of the 
ancient corporations of this country. And 
althongh great changes might have taken place 
in the constitution of corporations and civic 
bodies, and these of course were inevitable and 
desirable, yet still they all inherited the glories 
of the early bodies, and none of them would be 


anxious to disclaim all connexion with the original , 


the memorials | 





i before named in tuity. | 
Te an tne appended ay aoa ee 
present charter. These being witnesses; Sir Aumery de | 
Milton, Sir Walter de Aquila, Sir Roger Blund, chsplis, | 
William Bagsett, William de Miravall, and others.’”* | 

Shortly after the date of this charter, it cannot be 
doubted all t'e Jews and Jewesses made their exodus | 
from their ancient quarter in Leicester; though, afcer the 
lapse of six centuries, their former home among us still 
bears its designation, | 

The Rev. J. G. Joyoe, who came strongly to 
the front during the meeting, read a paper on 
the well-known glass at Fairford, with reference 
to the controversy some time since which our 
readers heard all about. 

The Privy Council on Education have ordered 
a set of drawings to be taken of all the win- 
dows, for art purposes, to be deposited, as our 
readers know, in the Sonth Kensington Museum. 

Mr. Joyce said the windows were in a some- 
what perilous condition : the lead was decayed in 
places, and they had sustained injuries from 
various causes, thongh they were now carefully 
preserved. The glass was in pieces unusually 
long, some pieces being, according to his esti- 
mate, 2 ft. by 1 ft. They therefore were the 
more liable to fractures. Many important parte 
were wanting, and others were cracked and 
starred. The local story was that all the glass 
was at one time buried, to protect it, in the time 
of the Commonwealth. He then traced the 
history of the windows. They found them a 
great celebrity up to 1650; and to a Mr. Holds. 
worth, who died in 1680, it was said they were 
chiefly indebted for preservation. Mr. Joyce 
summarised the various subjects presented in 
the windows—the Temptation passages in the 





| Life of our Saviour and in that of the Virgin 


Mary; the Twelve Apostles; the Tweive Pro-| 
phets; and, lastly, the Judgment Day, which 
bad been treated in an extraordinary manner. 


founders of the corporations of this country. | It was full of the figures of devils, one of whom 
The corporations, and here he did not draw a | was wheeling away to bell a woman in a wheel- 
narrow distinction between the corporations and | barrow. On one of her fingers was the cypher, 
those bodies which they represented, had reason of the painter, no doubt,—the letter “A;” but this 


to be prond of the career which they had bad, and 
the line which they had taken during the many 
centurics of English history. 

Mr. G. J. Clarke raid one of the landed pro- 
prietors of that county not only claimed descent 
in an unbroken line from the founder of the 
House of Austria, but boasted the far greater 


honour of his line having given to the world the | the Virgin Mary, the Apostles, and other matters 


author of “ Tom Jones.” Another family claimed 


descent from the early kings of France, and had | to contend that neither the design nor the 
given to the English world one of its greatest | execution of the glass ip the windows in Fairford 


second-class dramatists. Jt was not surprising 
that a county which hed given the world a 
Fielding, a Beaumont, a Herrick, and a Hazle- 
rigg, should be ready to welcome a society that 
dealt with the past. 

After a few words by Mr. Parker on the Town- 
hall, the meeting broke up, and proceeded tu 
visit Wyggeston’s Hospital, the Jewry Hall, All 
Sainte’ and St. Margaret’s Churches. 

At the evening meeting a paper was read by 
Mr. Jas. Thompson, on “The Jews and the 
Jewry Wall,” from which the following is an 
extract :— 


_“ The Jewry Wall in this town, which will interest the 
visitors drawn to Leicester by the Congress of the Insti- 
tate chiefly as a relic of Roman masonry, has also its 
claim upon the attention of the antiquarian engineer on 
other grounds, As its name implies,—a name it has 
always had in the memory of man, and by which it is 
known in ancient records,—it was once the quarter in 
which the Israelites of former times were compelled to 
seclude themselves, owing to the aversion with ids they 
were regarded by our Christian forefathers. The eminent 
historian of Leicestershire, Nichols, in the first part of his 
first volume, says truly, ‘Whatever may have been the 
first distinction of these (the Jewry) walls, there can be 
no doubt but that they were originally of Roman con- 
‘traction ; and that the name of Jewry was adopted when 
that part of Leicester became the peculiar residence of 
the Jews, who, in all great towns, were customarily 
limited to a particular district.’ The historian goes on to 
give examples of the usage; asin London, in connexion 
with the places called The Jewry, Poor Jewry Law, and 
the Old Jewry. In Leicester the old fragment of Koman 
Masonry, of which we are speaking,—perhaps in the early 
Medieval period surrounded by ruins of large Roman 
stractures,—was deemed a refuge which was good enough 
pete outcasts, and where no Christian would care to 
in je. ? 

In par eorlier half of the thirteenth cen 
persecution appears to have set in against the Jews. 
treatment of the Israelites in Leleaner is inaicated ‘ge 

— “ en, - — & free transiation is here 

> imon de i Mes oF 

Lelerster = ontfort to his burgess: 

imon je Montfort, son of Earl Simon 4 

Lord of Leicester, to all the faithful in Christ yom 
this present document [paginam| may be seen or heard 
Let it be universally kuown that I, for the health of my 
soul, and the souls of my ancestors and successors, have 
granted and by this my present charter covformed, for me 
and my heirs in uity, to my burgesses of Leicester 
and their heirs, hat no Jew or Jewess, in my time or in 
the time of my heirs, to the end of the world, sha'] within 
the liberty of the town of Leicester, inhabit, remain, or 

tain any residence, T also wish and command that my 
heirs after me shall maintain that liberty entire, and shail 


a tide of 
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was certainly not the cypher of Albert Darer. He 
went on to point out that there had always been 
a certain conventionalism in treating these sacred | 
subjects,which Medival artists refrained from de- | 
parting from or tampering with. These conven-| 
tionalisms had been banded down from age to 
age, and related to scenes in the life of our Lord, | 


to which an art tradition attached. He went on 


Church belonged to one person. The characters | 
of the different designs were distinct: some) 
were Flemish in their type, and some more 
Med‘val than others. He instanced the great 
west window as a work impressed with the 
strongest Medizval character, as, for instance, 
in regard to the foot of St. Peter, with its 
elongated toes, and the naked spindle leg of the 
woman imploring admission into Paradise, with 
the great Medizval foot—such a foot as Albert 
Diirer never could have drawn, even at the age 
of fourteen. And not only did the designs 
differ, but the execution of a series of designs 
differed ; the method of using the brash differed ; 
the type of the crocketing differed; and the 
handwriting of the persons differed. 

Mr. Wyre contrasted the character of Albert | 

Diirer’s known works with the Fairford windows, 
in order to show that the latter could not be 
his handiwork. He especially noticed the 
nimbi and the drawings of horses. An engraver, 
whose name was unknown, but whose cypher 
was “ W. A.,” was more likely than any artist 
he knew to be connected with the Fairford 
glass. 
Mr. Clarke questioned the statement abont 
the glass having been buried, and said it ap- 
peared to him that this glass took an inter- 
mediate position between the old and the 
modern glass. 

On Wednesday morning Mr. Joyce gave a de- 
description of the Roman town of Rate (Leices- 
ter). He stated that it appeared to have been 
almost, if not quite, in the form of a parallelogram, 
and in the formation of streets could be traced 
now pretty nearly where the walls were. T' 
appeared to have ranged nearly north and south, 
east and west. The Romans constantly seized 
upon settlements advantageons for position made 
by the Britons, and on them drew their own 
lines. In the excavations under his direction 


at Silchester, the Romans clearly made use 
of the old British town, a kind of stockade, 
which was a polygon of nine sides, neces- 
sitated by the form of the plateau on which 
it was situated; and using one line, drew 
from it streets at right angles. Apparently, at 





‘old municipal conditions. 


— 


Leicester, the origin of the walls was a camp 
actually measured by Roman soldiers. He had 
not had an opportunity of ascertaining the 
length of the sides, but believed they 
would be those given for large camps by 
Roman writers. Rats was entered by gates on 
four sides, and yesterday they saw the Jewry 
wall, which he was of opinion was a gateway, 
The place was directly opposite where there was 
an ancient bridge that had been more or less an 
access to the town from the Foese-way. It wag 
puzzling to find the arches such a height from 
the ground, because he found that the pavement 
a little further down the valley was only about 
5 ft. below the etreet. That floor was un. 
doubtedly the level of the Roman street at that 
very ancient time. It did not appear to him 
that the latest condition of the arch of the 
Jewry wall would require them to go down 
about 20 ft. There was a great difference in 
the level of these old towns. At Silchester they 
had only 5 in. in some places, and in others 
more than 3 ft. The centre of the Roman town 
would be in High Cross-street, where it wag 
joined by Blue Boor-lane. When he came to in- 
quire, he found that the whole line of the front 
of the Roman houses, from the exact point 
where the street strack, was sti!l underground. 
The next point was to find the market-place or 





foram. All Roman life was municipal, and 


wherever the Romans went they took their 
Therefore there 
was one considerable central building, which 


‘would be the place for shops, and courts 


of justice. In the forum at Silchester they had 
the complete Jines, as if freshly laid in the 
earth, probably of the time of Vespasian, of a 
large parallelogram, 315 ft. long, by 275 ft, 
wide, Within were public offices, a basilica, 
and various rooms. It would be interesting if 
they could recover such a place at Leicester, 
and the place for such a discovery was at the 
intersection of the great roads. He found that 
there had been discovered in Blue Boar-lane 
certain ranges of pillars in their places. A pair 
he had sketched were on the line of wall where 
the foram most likely would be. Between the 
pillars was a stone lying down, which indicated 
the flowing of a stream of water between these 
pillars into the street. These pillars were 
coveréd with lead, and he supposed this was 
through some pigment being applied, which 
was a precipitate of lead. It might interest 
them to learn something of the date at which 
Rate was occupied. It appeared that in the 
mortar of a villa on the Cherry Orchard, vas 
found a coin of Vespasian, which probably 
showed a near connexion with the reign of that 
emperor. The town had been particularly pro- 
lific in pavements. The figure called Acton 
was not Acteeon; it was a male figure standing 
by a stag. The execution was not very good, 
and it was probably of the period of Valens or 
Valentinian. In the museum were -— Pi’ 
which appeared to have been used for 

passage of water or heat, be believed the latter, 
in connexion with a hypocaust. One fact newt 
nected with this city could not fail to interes 
them ; they had it on record that two Christians 


|were martyred in Leicester at the time of 


Dioclesian. oe 

hatdeaes Trollope explained as to the ad 
water to supply cities by the Romans, that ; 5 
appeared ta have known and used 8 = ble 
force-pump, used like fire-ergines by ou 
action. 

Mr. Burtt, in a paper with reference 1 
Leicester Abbey, observed :—“ Those yr 
are, I believe, in a very unsatisfactory pence 
to the antiquary. Without going to the q 
of the ‘why’ or the ‘ wherefore’ of - or 
change in the sixteenth century, a 4 the 
lessly swept from the surface of the .c “a 
establishments which the piety and a BB > 
feeling of our ancestors had plant etareeque 
many 8 fertile spot, and among such pictus 
scenery, the intelligent inquirer into ag oe 
condition of our country loves to be # ifs i 
the trne ontlines of such establishmer “es 
wandering among their ruins—to ar h the 
exact site of the sacred edifice in wile blic 
brethren and sisterhood united in their PX 
preyers and praises to their Creator"? the 
tolerably certain of the appropri ee sania] 
locality to the domestic needs and t 
requirements of the institution. in these 
religious orders followed precise pa ais, ond 
matters, modified, of course, at Inter”. ont 
by circumstances. 1 others 
found fairly complete is a key to 4! ra 
the pony Bat the buildings devoted 
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the uses of the canons regular of the order of 
St. Austin, to which Leicester Abbey belonged, 
followed no such regular plan.” 

At the evening meeting, after Mr. T. Burgess’s 
paper “On the Battle of Bosworth Field,” a 
member observed that it was communly believed 
that the inn which Richard stopped at in 
Leicester was the Blue Boar. 


Mr. Bargess said it was the White Boar, but | 


of Beaumanor from the De Spencers, temp. 
Edward I., through euccessive centuries. It then 
came to the Beaumonts by marriage, and re- 
mained in the family down to 1596, when Sir 
W. Herrick purchaced the manor. Leland, in 
hie Itinerary, said, “ Then I came to Beaumacor, 
where there is a pretty lodge, belonging of late 





to the Beaumouts.” The house was repreeented 
as standing in a square inclosure, with water all 


that after Richard’s defeat all the White Boars round four sides. From this point, Mr. Nichols 
were changed to Blue Boars. A street called | continued the history of the place from his 


Blue Boar-lane had since been corrupted to 


“ Blubber-lane.” 
In a conversation which followed the reading 


| grandfather's work,—Nichols’s “ History of 


Leicestershire :’’ the present modern mansion of 


brick, he added, was built about twenty-five 


of:the paper, it was mentioned that the bones of | years ago. 


Richard were said to have been thrown into the 
river over Old Bow Bridge, and that in more 
modern times, when the water was drawn off, a 
skeleton was actually found on the spot indicated. 
It was taken to the Guildhall at Leicester, and 
much commotion was occasioned by the dis- 


covery; but it was clearly proved that these | 


could not have been the bones of Richard, but 
that they must have been those of a much 
younger person. 

Mr. Burgess mentioned incidentally that a 
descendant of Sir Simon Digby, the spy in 
Richard’s camp on the eve of the battle, and also 
a descendant of Catesby, Richard’s knight, both 
lost their lives in the Gunpowder Plot a century 
or two later. 

Oo Thursday, a party visited the rnined castle 
and the church of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and then 
proceeded to Tutbury and Tamworth, to examine 
the antiquities in those places. In the evening, 


a conversazione, by invitation of the mayor, Mr, 


G. Stevenson, was held in the town museum. 
At Friday’s meeting, the most noticeable paper 


was that of Dr. Margoliouth, who related the 
continued persecution of the Jews in Mercia 


| The Rev. E. Hill afterwards moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Nichols for his explanations; and 
| Mr. Herrick, in seconding it, said that there was 
no family that the county of Leicester was so 
indebted to as the Nichols family, in an archzo- 
_ logical point of view. 

In the hall is a remarkable piece of furniture, 
_@ large chair cut out of a solid oak tree which 
| was cut down in the park in 1680. Upon it 
| hangs a withered garland with three rosebuds. 
| This is sent annually from Quordon as a service 
‘or chief rent due to the lord of the manor of 
Beaumanor. 

The papers promised for Monday were not 
sent; but amusement was found, and in the 
afternoon there was an excursion to Melton 
Mowbray. 

The museum which was established contained 
an interesting collection, although it did not 
come up to expectat on in respect to the number 
of portraits of worthies and distinguished persons 
born incr intimately connected with the counties 
of Leicestar and Rutland, which it was particu- 
larly desired should be got together. There were, 
, however, a few notable works of art of this class : 





(which comprehended seventeen of the English |# portrait in oil, perhaps by Holbein, of Lord 
counties), the extortions, the murders, and the | Berners ; alsu portraits of Prince Arthur, eldest 
persecutions to which they were subjected, %0n of Henry VIIl., by Mabuse; Sir W. Eyricke, 


chiefly at the instigation of the Christian clergy, 
He | Prince Rupert; Henry, Earl of Westmorelasd ; 


and especially in the reign of Henry III. 


| kot., who represented Leicester in 1601-29; 


was of opinion that a Jewish community existed Admiral Galway, one of the earliest works of 


in Leicester at three eras, viz., contemporane- 
ously with the Roman occupation of Leicester, 
before that period, and during the Norman Con- 
quest. He believed they lived in harmony with 


the Gentiles until Simon de Montfort issued his 


sudden edict in 1240 (not 1220, as alleged by 


others), banishing Jews from Leicester during 
“the time of his heirs and to the end of the 
world.” In conclusion, he said he saw vestiges 
of Hebrew extraction in every assembly that he 
met. Others might think what they pleased, | 
but he considered it an infinitely higher honour 
to be able to trace one’s deecent,—be it ever so 
scantily,—to this sacred race than to the 


equivocal races of Saxon, Dane, and Norman. 


Mr. Holt’s paper on “ The Leicester Parlia- 
ment of 1414” was one of considerable interest. 
The Parliament was ordered by Henry V. to be 
held in Leicester, and it lasted thirty days. Mr. 
Holt read some of the old documents convening report, have 


and proroguing the Parliament. 
The great event of Friday 


Beaumanor, and the entertainment given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Herrick. It is a modern-built resi- § 
dence, but has many historical associations, 
which were referred to in the course of | 
and other gentlemen. Here, among various relics, 
is the bed on which Richard III. is said to have 
slept on the night before the battle of Bosworth 
Field. It is a massive piece of farniture, with 
heavy carved head-board and rich heavy scarlet 
and gold furniture. Mr. Herrick, in exhibiting 
it to his guests, said it was not pretended that 


afternoon by the present occupant, Mr. Herrick 


the bed as now equipped was the one used by 
the hamp-backed monarch ; but the foundation, 
—the ground part of it,—was believed to be 


genuine. He traced its authenticity for 


between 200 and 300 years, and showed that it 


Was originally in the possession of the Drake 


family, who formerly occupied the Blue Boar 
at Leicester (originally the White Boar), where 


Richard ; i 
ard slept when passing through Leicester to ‘Academy be really reformed and changed, or 


Bosworth Field, 
Some pleasant speeches were made, and 
_Mr. Nichols (a deacendant of the Leicestershire 
historian), offered some remarks on Beanmanor 
and its history. The ground on which they stood 
Was originally part of Charnwood Forest. It 


Ceased actually to be a forest in the reign of 


Henry IIL, who disafforested it in the eighteenth 
year of his reign. It was mostly now, by succes- 
£ive acts of inclosure, cultivated like the rest of 

he country, though part of it was stil) in its 
original wild state. He then traced the manor 


fairly and kindly answered must be the future 
of fine-art progress in England. 


|Sir Joshua Reynolds; and three portraits 
called Wycliffe, but all imaginary. 








ROYAL ACADEMY STUDENTS. 


Everrspopy knows that there are now, and 
are likely to be, but forty academicians, some 
thirty or more associates, and a few engravers ; 
that these numbers constitute the whole of the 
practical and working body of the Royal Academy, 
and have done so ever since the foundation of 
be Academy, now 100 years ago. What was 
enough in the days of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
in the reign of George 111. is considered 
sufficient in the reign of Queen Victoria, when 
the number of practising artists is ten times 
what it then was. But our present business is 
simply with (what the Commission, in their 
altogether forgotten) the class of 





| * Students.” 


was the visit to) We do not wonder that, in the importance 


‘and magnitude of this inquiry, the Academy 
tudent, or even the mention of his name, should 
‘have been so altogether forgotten ; for no man 
‘can, by any possibility, realise the condition of 
a “student” of the Academy unless he has 
| himgelf been one. ; ; 

| Although we cannot wonder at this, still the 
public, or at any rate the art public, will feel 
inclined to ask how it is that, considering the 
ranks of the Academicians are always eventually 
filled up from the student class, this vital 
element of the Academy, its young life, has not 
met with its due share of regard and help. We 
may try to explain this mystery. What is an 
Academy student? And in what light is he 
regarded by those to whom he looks as his 
musters in art, and whom he is to succeed P 
These are the most important questions that can 
now be asked; for just so far as they shall be 





Shall the 


remain for everas it is? What especially makes 
the first question of such moment is this, that 
a student of the Academy is altogether cifferent 
from all other species of students ; he is always 
a volunteer, and joins the ranks of the Academy 
from simple art instinct, and a sort of natural 
incapability of applying himself to any other 
vocation but art. Accident, mere liking, fature 
prospects, the wealth of friends, a good opening, 
or a handred other influences, may incite 8 


but nothing save strong instinct and love of art 
for its own sake, can or does take a youth or 
young man into the schoo!s of the Royal Academy. 
So stern a law is this that it would seem tobe the 
only vocation into which it is absolutely impos- 
sible for mere wealth of friends to force any one. 
There is no power by which it is possible to im- 
prove art capacity. No man can be taught to 
paint without a certain natural capacity for 
painting. Practiceaddsto the power, but.cannot 
create it. The Royal Academy contains within 
its body the best and highest art-faculty which 
the country and time prodace. If the Academy 
fails to produce noble work, we are all quite sure 
that it cannot be obtained at all. The time fails 
to produce the mental power asked for. These 
students are volunteers coming up from ail 
quarters, not from force or persuasion, but 
because they like the work, and cannot help 
volunteering into it. There is nothing in modern 
life at all equal to this in force, intensity of 
purpose, noble daring in defying difficulties, 
and risking all in the parsuit of a doubtful 
fature. This consideration, if nothing else, 
should have led the Academician Council to a 
kindly thought about the “Students of the 
Royal Academy.” They have considered aca- 
demicians and associates, and engravers and 
foreign artists, and even artist workmen, but 
have forgotten, strangely enough, the very men 
who will and must succeed themselves, if the 
institation is to-continue its existence. Possibly 
the Commission, not consisting of artists, have 
simply not known what questions to ask, and 
perhaps did not know that there exists such a 
body in connexion with the Academy, or those 
who were examined considered the subject as 
unworthy of notice or regard, and go did not lead 
to the subject, and thus come to a fair and full 
inquiry. 

No one can at all comprehend the position of 
a student of the Academy, except those whose 
fortune it has been to have joined the ranks them- 
selves. We do not say that the Academy treats 
its student class with active contempt, or hate, or 
scorn, or that it desires to be rid of it. It simply 
is cognizant of its existence, and that is alli. 
What is done for the student cannot be helped : 
it is part of the regular routine of the institu- 
tion. Like the opening and shutting of its 
doors, it is a necessary process, but altogether 
unnoticeable, and a matter about which no one 
need or dves ask a question or give a thought. 
Nothing can indicate the state of art feeling 
more than this: it shows how very little of rea! 
and living influential force it has. The acade- 
mician commands respect, from the fact of his 
being one of so august and exclusive a body, not 
becanse he is one of nature’s artists, for in so 
far he is one with the student, and a brother 
craftsman. The student meets with no respect 
at all, in spite of his like vocation, for he is not, 
and may never be, an academician. Who can 
wonder at the low social position of the artist, 
and that when a new art society springs into 
existence without the artificial help of the 
Academy, it is rather an existence by sufferance 
than anything else ? 

We wou'd not be supposed to be unconscious 
of the debt owing by the student for the help 
given to him by the Royal Academy. We do not 
know how the student can well be too thankful 
for the help afforded by the Academy. For it, 
gratitude only can be his best feeling. Long 








medical or clerical student to take to his calling; 





before the existence of any of the multitude of 
art societies now everywhere to be found, be- 
fore the Institute of Architects had an existence, 
or the water-colour societies, or archwological 
societies, or any of them, the Royal Academy 
opened its doors to the student—which, by the 
way, these have never condescended to do,—and 
in it he found a room to study in and models to 
study from. The student must ever thank the 
Academy for what it has done. Had it not been 
for the British Museum and the Academy, we do 
not know what the then race of art-students could 
have done or where means of study could have 
been come at. It is therefore not to pick out 
blemishes, but in the hope of making things 
better, that we have ventured on these remarks, 
and because we feel sure that the subject has 
only to be thought about a little to be fairly 
looked at and made better. Who will believe 16 
when they are told that all studentships end in 
seven years, so that a man at twenty con- 
sidered fis for the honour and advantages of 
studentship—for which he must offer fair and 
sufficient proofs —after seven years’ further 
practice and increased power then _ ceases 
co be @ student, and is of course denied the 
advantages flowing from it, and that perhaps in 
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some cases just : 
a reform that would have been, and yet will be, 
to urge “life studentships.” It is sometimes 
said that the greatest men remain always 
learners. We think every student entering 
the Academy after fair trial should retain 
his privileges during the whole of his art 
life. We think, too, that looking at what 
the students—some of them, at least—must 
in course of time come to, academicians, a 
limited number should be selected from the 
whole body of students—those who contribute to 
the annual exbibition ; and these form a student 
class immediately under the class of associates : 
this would be to acknowledge the existence and 
hononr of the studentship. Why the number forty 
was fixed on for the academicians, and still re- 
tained, it would be difficult tosay, but it certainly 
seems somewhat strange that forty should have 
been few enough in Reynolds’s day, and that but 
forty now should be considered sufficient to fill 
up every want, and exhaust the artistic power of 
the time and country. But all reforms must 
commence slowly to last; so let us be satisfied. 
Forty academicians, the apex of art, and an in- 
definite number of life students, the basis of art. 
What a change this would in time create in the 
annual Academy show! 

We could say much on what the Royal Aca- 
demy have to do to make this great institution 
what it ought to be; the way through which the 
public should be invited to acknowledge the high 
value of art and the dignity of artists; and how 
the Academy must more and more rely on artistic 
strength, and less on mere social considerations. 
A great artist needs no social or artificial rank, 
and seems to lose so much of his artistic strength 
as his artificial titles are added to. The greater 
and mightier the artistic power, the less would 
it seem to endure of artificial and sham eleva- 
tion, touching, as such does, only the mere won- 
dering crowd of people who are blind to realities. 
There is a good deal more to think about, and of 
@ very different kind to anything which appears 
in the report on the Royal Academy by its Royal 
Commission. 








THE ORGANISATION OF LABOUR. 


It is a matter of the utmost importance to 
investigate how far new conditions of national 
life may be slowly but surely developing among 
us, and what will, sooner or later, be the result 
of those changed conditions. 

There can be no doubt that the present cen- 
tury has witnessed a change in this respect, of 
which, in its magnitude, no precedent exists in 
humen history. European society, as it re-formed 
after the irruption of the barbarian tribes, 
settled down into certain great classes, the 
existence of which is tacitly contemplated by 
most existing institutions. There was the noble 
class, on which, at one time, the hope of the 
world depended—a class which now nowhere 
exists, in its original form of at once caste and 
aristocracy. In France and in Germany, where 
the principle of caste is still kept up by the 
exclusive marrisges of the noblesse, power alto- 
gether, and wealth to a great extent, have been 
lost by the old families. In this country, where 
wealth and its consequent power are open to all, 
and where the army, the bar, and the church 
each gives access to the House of Peers, the 
nobles are no longer a caste; they can hardly 
be called even a distinct class. 

To the old noblesse of the sword, and the 
later nobility of the Robe, European society of 
the eighteenth century added the Church, the 
trade element (which was already the decompo- 
sition of the old municipalities), and the peasant 
population. Each of these classes is visible in 
this country; the peasants being, of all, the most 
unchanged. 

But the innovation and the perfection of the 
steam engine have called into existence a class 
of men unknown to earlier history. The artisans 
are the army of steam. Gathering in large 
messes,— increasing, at times, with sudden and 

enormous rapidity,—educated with an education 
peculiar to themselves,—embracing within their 
ranks men who easily earn high remoneration, 
and men who, by long and patient toil, can 
hardly keep body and soul together,—subject to 
great fluctuations of activity, over which they 


have no contro], in which slackness of work 
means starvation, uniting often the hardships 
endured by the peasant, with the discomfort and 
want of health peculiar to the residents in 
towns,—the class of artisans is one which must 
exert an immense influence on the future of 


when he needs them most. What 


to remain upsupplied. 
position to aid the workman by their coun 
meet him on the ground of practical utility. 
Let them discard political theory. Let thes 
cease to expect everything from artificial 
legislative changes. Let each trade regard ita 
own true welfare as a whole, and then we shall 
find every trade to unite in advancing the com. 
mon welfare of the working classes, and thug 
the permanent safety and happiness of the 
whole social structure of the country. 











It is important to bear in mind the broad line 
that separates the artisan from the tradesman. 
Among men who buy and sell, from the princely 
merchant to the village huxter, there is a cer- 
tain amount of fellowship. Bat the shopkeeper 
is, at times, almost the natural enemy of the 
operative. The gains of the former, which on 
certain occasions he knows how to increase ac- 
cording to opportunity,—that is, in proportion to 
the need of his customers,—are often looked on 
with evil eyes by the latter. That most nefarious 
alliance of capital and of oppression, known as 
the truck system or “the shop,” a system far 
easier to legislate against than to suppress, is 
simply an organised robbery of the workman ; 
and, in point of fact, the state of tension exist- 
ing between the operative and the small trades- 
man is, at least in many cases, more marked 
than is that between apy other grades in the 
social ecale. 

To go fully into the subject demands both | 
space and time. One or two facts alone may 


give some idea of its importance. In the ‘ : 

United Kingdom there are ninety towns, each fre cong pm thesostoe ‘eakis nt. 
of which contains more than 20,000 inhabitants. stopped; the proposed Holbein Subibiiee te in 
London, as our readers are aware, contains p ooden ig postponed ; and the abandonment f 
upwards of three millions of residents. If we : “J 


add to the population of La Lyons of the) prs gaye Ty So reg a ee 
fourteen largest towns in England, we very | . “ pert 
nearly double that large total: ? /been depreciated to an immense extent, and 


If we throw in| . 

: : hundreds of persons in Germany, France. 

Dublinand Belfast, we find these northern centres | . IRL Te 

of city life to contain very nearly one third of the and England were ruined before © single 
number of the inbabitants of England, and con- 


gun was fired. What destruction, desolation, 
siderably more than a fifth of that of the United | and misery will be produced before the last gun 
Kingdom. For the due representation, ordering, 


| be heard, who can calculate? And all for what ? 
and organisation of this powerful, intelligent, 


|To advance the designs of a few bad rulers. 

tnd laborious army, the best on whooe efrte BTU honest, man who can wit, ery ma 
depends not only the primacy of England in | protest with indignation against this scandalous 
Europe, but her maintenance in the number of war. If two men quarrel in the street, and 
the Great Powers of the world,—what bas been would fight it out, the policeman interferes, and 
effected by the statesmen, politicians, and public 4). magistrate properly reproves even the 
wenere of the dey f okt . attacked for taking the law into his own hands. 
The necessity of the organisation of this great Way shonid it be otherwise with nations? If 
army of industry has been so urgent, that sad | the rulers of life and death feel affronted, or, that 
has produced a series of internal associations, |) .;. private ends may #0 be answered, hundreds 
of which we cannot at present speak. But it is” of thousands of men are set to slay each other. 
our firm conviction that the state, and permanent Where is our boasted civilisation? What have 
welfare, of the country demands that the carefal the ministers of peace done ? If the conspirators 


thought of the statesman should be directed at once 
to this great element of the history of the fatare. | : wengrcsentie pee as ce > pret and 
If the only relation between the State, and the ns cerca on for a month, it is a moderate 
operative classes, be that established by the rude | jy perencas he that 60,000 men will be slain 


process of counting noses or canvassing for votes; | en and 
if there exist none of the organisation which ° wounded, and that Ralf as many wom 


; lle | chi i ft desolate and starving ; and 
binds together society in its classes and grades, | SS done, a scheme of Sender 
in default of which, the tie that holds the in- ©) 4, of one of the sovereign rulers will 
dividuals in a mass may at any time be rudely nee ph gvodisediion to on the part of the other 
rent asunder ; a great source of danger lies in the be n ruler. It is too dreadful and too 
increase of our manufacturing population. On prtetoe sh to contemplate calmly. A deep 
the England of the future, this large and new debt of thankfulness is owing to the Times. 
class of citizens must exert an immense influ- There is little doubt that if the Secret Treaty hed 
ence, for good or for evil. And yet, 80 far is not been published as it was, the two conspiring 
this actual problem from being even in the monarchs would, by this time, have been work- 
course of solution, that we look in vain for the in aeundeiennalie their wicked will in the face of 
writer, or the speaker, who has yet submitted it | "8 tivel 7 Brees Europe. What may yet 
to the attention of the age in its naked and ‘eae te te Beevers possible to say; but if 
gigantic magnitude. ; . 1 s :.| England be drawn into the strife, it will be in 
To recapitulate: the main truth which it is | ~~ He f th k, in support of the right, and to 
essential to bear in mind, is this. The stability fifi - eager ions. Let the punishment 
of the institutions of a country, in time of trial, fall pr ee as to it. 
and the permanent culture of all the citizens, | **” © - 
depend to a great extent upon the organisation 
of the several classes of the community. To 
form an organic whole, the members of society 
must first form organised parts; and must have 
not only an indivicual, but a social, tie to the 
State. A vast ard powerful class is rapidly 
growing up among us which has no traditional 
organisation, owing to the comparatively recent 
dateof its origin. In instinctive self-defence, diffe- 
rent sections of this great class have thrown them- 
selves into associations, the object of which too 
often has been rather to equalise the rate of 
wages, than either to encourage the best work- 
men, to increase the demand for the production 
of the trade, or to unite as closely as possible 
the provider of money with the provider of 
labour. An organisation that shall be co-opers.- 
tive in the highest sense of the word ; that shall 
stimulate demand by increasirg both the cheap- 
ness and the excellence of supply; that sball 
insure to the ablest and most industrious work- 
men their proper grade among their fellows ; that 
shall bind together employer and employed, in 
one common bond of enlightened self-interest ; 
and that, originated as an industrial movement, 
shall result in a patriotic union such as will 
strengthen the very sinews of the country,— 
this, in our view, is the great want of the day. 
Nor do we think it to be a want which, if boldly 





Let those who are in 








A WORD ON THE WAR. 


WE have received a pile of maps pu in 
show the theatre of the mesg woe cy 
but they are mostly incomplete and bad. The 
best of them are from Mr. Wyld and Messrs, 
Bacon & Co., to whom, therefore, we refer such 
of our readers as desire to be able to follow the 
progress of the belligerents. We must Bay a 
dozen words on the general question. In con. 








Insatiate War! Foul curse of this fair Barth! 
Must we once more bow down beneath thy sway ? 
Must once more lay our dear-bought Pesce ig ’ 

And give to Rapine and to Crime fresh buth 

Thy proudest triumphs are but little pees ‘ 
Weighed *gainst the noble lives with which we pay; 
For though far off thy with’ring fuoteteps ‘Sas 

Thy shadow falls on us and blights our besrt ; 

Will Heaven forgive such outsege of its el shed.” 
“ He who sheas blood, bis own blood sball : 

What though just vengeance seem awhile * pause, 
*Twill surely tall in Judgment = vondogag 

Of him who ruthlessly unchains t 
‘And lets thee loose with ali thy heii-hounds dread. 








NORTHERN NOOKS: CULROSS. 


Waite speaking some weeks ogo with regard 
to the une pir and village of ogy’ 
Perthshire, we pointed out the fact that a > 
getting excessively difficult for the poor artit’ 
untiquary to find secluded and pleasant are 
study. ‘The pilgrimages we make powaaaye by 
railway are all getting somehow or — he 
as rapid and commonplace as it is pot ce 
railway tourists and excursioniste to make pe 
Most of our large towns are well knowD, 
have been minutely described even ™ on 
channels as our own columns; and a8 phir 
great feudal or ecclesiastical buildings, they it 
been studied, criticised, and deliv 











and honestly regarded, England will long suffer |every feature has been brought within easy 
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accees of the library table or the portfolio. Still, 
it is possible with some care and research to 
discover now and then a picturesque nook lying 
in some unfrequented thoroughfare or forgotten 
by a path; and one of the most interesting of 
such places which we have come across for some 
time is the ancient and royal burgh of Culross, 
situated within a few miles of Dunfermline, on 
the northern shore of the Firth of Forth. 

There are few spots, in our opinion, within a 
day’s journey of Edinburgh better worthy of a 
visit than this ancient and picturesque town, 
and there are few, we believe, so little known. 
One reason for this, perhaps, is that Culross is 
one of those unfortunate places which have been 
thrown into the background by the deve'opment 
of the railway system. Inthe good old coaching 
times, the mail between Dunfermline and 
Glasgow passed daily within a few hundred 
yards of it ; now its nearest point of contact with 
the route of the traveller is at East Grange 
Station on the Stirling and Danfermline Railway, 
fully three miles off. The town, as we have said, 
lies on the northern shore of the Firth of Forth, 
but the receding tide leaves so wide a breadth of 
shallow and muddy beach that direct communica- 
tion with the river steamers which ply between 
Granton and Stirling is generally a thing to be 
avoided; and passengers by water must perforce 
disembark either at Crombie Point or at Kin- 
cardine, each as far from the village as the rail- 
way station is, But though thus somewhat 
difficult of access, Culross, when reached, will be 
found amply to repay the toils of the pilgrimage ; 
and even to recompense the pilgrim for a walk 
over some very sludgy and miry country roads. 
We do not understand how it should be that the 
roads in this district are in such bad repair. The 
great apostle of road reforms in Scotland (Mr. 
Pagan), who was a native of the neighbouring 
kingdom of Fife, would certainly not have 
tolerated them for a moment. There is an 
obvious and most perceptible want of macadamisa- 
tion over most of these roadways. 

As you approach Culross it is seen at once to 
possess @ curious and venerable appearance ; 
besides having at the same time much natural 
beauty in its surroundings. It is sheltered on 
the north and east by a crescent of wooded 
eminences, and appears to lie embosomed among 
rich plantations and blooming orchards. The 
little town, in fact, nestles snugly on a gentle 
declivity, lying open to the sunny south, its 
antique dwelling-houses straggling upwards 
from the water-side to the bill-top, from which 
the venerable abbey and palatial mansion of the 
the old Earls of Kincardine seem to look down 
on the placid scene as the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities of the place. Few old towns retain 
so many of the picturesque features of the past ; 
and there is a remarkable air of repose about 
Culross, greatly owing, no doubt, to its quiet 
and isolated situation, which is infinitely refresh- 
ing to the poor way-worn traveller in these days 
of turmoil and excitement. In the narrow 
winding streets there are to be met with not a 
few bits of quaint domestic architecture, testi- 
fying that the knights and burghers of two or 


three centuries ago must have been men of 


taste as well as substance, and must have known 


how to take advantage of the fine natural accli- | 


vities of their town. Something of this, no 
doubt, was owing to the refining influences of 
the great ecclesiastical foundation to which the 
old burgh owed its origin. For example, we 
looked at a curious old-fashioned house, built by 
Sir George Bruce, of Kinross, about the close of 
the sixteenth century, which contains a spacious 
rcom, with a nicely-panelied roof, each panel 


decorated by a painting of one of the virtues, | 


together with certain appropriate inscriptions in 
Latin and English. The neighbouring castle of 
Blair will also efford indications that the epirit 
has not died out in their deecendants. 

The antiquity of the town is, of course, very 
great, and it has played an important part in the 
€cclesiastical history of the country. So far 
back as the sixth century, Culrose (a name which 
Some authors hold signifies literally “ the wooded 
ridge or promontory”) was chosen by St. Ser- 
Vanus, the great evangeliser of the eoutbern 
Picts, as the head-quarters of bis missionary 
labours. Here, too, St. Kentigern, the child of 
the Princess Thenan or Thenock, when driven 
with his mother from the court of her father, 
Loth, the heathen King of the Lothiens, was 
received, as the monkish historians tell us, by 
8t. Serf, and brought up as bis adopted son, 
until theperiod when he went forth to preach the 
Goepel to the Britons of Stratbelyde. Six cen- 
turies later, a beantiful abbey, bearirg the name 


of Serf, or Servanns, was reared on the hill where 
the primitive oratory of the saint had stood, the 
Thane of Fife, whose castle crowned an adjacent 
eminence, being the founder. The site of this 
castle is still pointed out on the wooded eminence 
of Dunimarle, which overhangs the Forth, about 
half a mile to the west of Culross. Here tra- 
dition fixes the scene of the murder of Lady 
Macdoff and her children, by command of the 
usurper Macbeth, as described in Shakepeare’s 
tragedy of that name; but, of course, our recent 
and exact topographical and historical researches 
on this subject somewhat discountenance the 
truth of the tradition in many points. The 
hamlet which eventually rose under the shadow 
of the monastery gradually increased until, in 
the reign of James IV., it was created a burgh 
of barony, the dignity of royal burgh being sub- 
sequently conferred by charter from James VI. 

The remains of the ancient abbey are still a 
prominent and picturesque feature in the land- 
scape. It was founded, to be more particular, 
A.D. 1217, by Malcolm, Earl, or Thane, of Fife ; 
and was first inhabited by an order of Cistercian 
monks. The choir, which was originally of Early 
English type, has been modernised, and, of 
course, somewhat damaged. But long anterior 
to the foundation of the abbey, Culross had, as 
we have seen, arrived at a high pitch of ecclesi- 
astical repute; and it is a well-ascertained fact 
that the celebrated St. Kentigern, who was born 
and educated here in the sixth century, was 
otherwise that same St. Mungo who is still re- 
garded as the tutelary saint of Glasgow, and who 
founded its cathedral. A faint and very gentle, 
but distinct rapprochement, with its ancient eccle- 
siastical character, still hovers about, as it were, 
in the surrounding atmosphere. Even when the 
abbey had fallen into disuse; even after the 
feudal barons, who descended from King Robert 
the Bruce, who came in place of the monks, bad 
developed the great natural resources of the dis- 
trict, and made the industries of Culross in coal 
and iron famous throughout the kingdom, it still 
clung to its ancient traditions. The town is now 
little more than a shadow of its former self; but 
it is not a little remarkable, that in spite of the 
Japse;of time, and the many violent changes, civil 
and ecclesiastical, which have intervened, the 
name of St. Serf is still held in grateful and 
loving remembrance by its inhabitants, just as 
that of the sainted Queen Margaret is in the neigh- 
bouring town of Dunfermline. 

Culross, we have indicated, had other quali- 
ties to recommend it than its ancient eccle- 
siastical character. It was, at one time, 
celebrated for its iron manufacture, particu- 
larly of girdles for firing the oat-cakes of 
the country—those round iron plates which 
Froiesart, it will be remembered, described as 
part of the regular accoutrements of the Scottish 
light irregular cavalry, who made such tremen- 
dous havoc in their marauding expeditions into 
England. The girdle is still largely employed 
by the Scottish peasantry, of course ; but the seat 
of the manufacture is no longer at Culross. This 
curious historical circumstance, which we quote 
from Murray’s “ Handbook,” is referred to by 
Sir Walter Scott, in his novel of “ The Heart of 
Midlothian,” where the fact seems to be ad- 
mitted that the hammer-men of Culross were 
| superior handicraftsmen to the hammer-men of 
| Edinburgh. In this respect, the Scottish town 
| seems to have resembled the Mediaeval German 

cities, specimens of whose ironwork we have 
frequently engraved in our pages. 

What we have space to add partakes of 

@ more modern and contemporary charac- 

‘ter. The ancient Dunimarle (now called 

'Castle-bill) is said, as we have observed, 





‘to occupy the site of Kennaway Castle, where 
| Lady MacDoff and her children were so ruth- 
lessly sacrificed. It is certainly a splendid site, 
and surrounded with many natural advantages. 
The present liberal and enlightened lady who 


—Mre. Sharpe Erskine (of the Erskines of 
Torrie), bas made extensive alterations and 
improvements about the mansion-house and 
grounds. The former, a rather beavy eighteenth- 
century building, has been largely added to 
in the English castellated style, in harmony with 
which it is intended that the remaining part 
of the honse shall be entirely rebuilt. The 
grounds bave been laid out with taste, ad- 
vantage having been taken of their fine natural 
situation to form a broad terrace with embattled 
and turreted wall], which, with the towers of the 
castle at its western extremity, forms a most 
conepicuous object as seen from the Firth. Oc 
a gentle declivity to the eouth of this terrace a 





succeeded to the property some thirty years 8go, | P 


new Episcopal chapel is now being built at the 
sole cost of Mrs. Sharpe Erskine. This edifice, 
which is intended to bear the name of St. Serf, 
has been designed by Mr. R. Anderson, architect, 
of Edinburgh. The style of architecture adopted 
is that of the Transition (end of the twelfth 
century), being the style exemplified in the 
earliest remaining parts of Culross Abbey. The 
building is intended to serve as a mortuary 
chapel for the foundrees, as well as a place of 
worship for the Episcopalian families of the 
neighbourhood. 

It is of oblong shape, measuring internally 66 ft. by 
18 ft. The east end is apsidal, and the west le is sur- 
mounted by a massive belfry, having two tiers of openin 
for a peal of three bells. This gable is strongly Satiecnnnt, 
and has a large circular window filled with rich tracery. 
The entrance to the chapel is on the south side near t. 
west end. It isalarge projecting doorway of three orders, 
the jamb shafts detached, and the orders of the arch 
richly moulded. The apse is lighted by five single-light 
windows, the semicircle internally being richly arcaded. 
The chancel has a two-light window on the south, and an 
archway on the north side for the organ, From the organ 
recess access is given to a small vestry. The nave is 
meeed by five eingle-light windows on each side. The 
whole of the chapel is vaulted internally with wood. The 
church wiil be fitted up in the usual manner for the 
clergy and choir, and the nave will be furnished with open 
deal benches for a congregation of about eighty. 


We have only room to add, in conclusion, 
that we are indebted for some of these details 
to a well-written article which appeared some 
months ago in the Scotsman, and any one who 
wishes to know more about this curious northern 
nook, will find some graphic notes in Land and 
Water, from the pen of Mr. J. E. Bertram. 








COLOUR AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue following correspondence will be read 
with interest :— 

The church decorator is now becoming a 
special trade with us, as the church embroiderer 
is in Italy. You are aware how many operations 
are going on about London even, to touch up 
churches with colour, whether Gothic, Greek, or 
Roman. I send you a letter on this subject, 
recently received from Mr. Edmund Sharpe. 
The question of colour, as applied to archi- 
tecture, has now so great influence, that the 
opinion of so good an authority in Medieval art 
as Mr. Sharpe will be read, I have no doubt, with 
interest, even by those who entertain opposite 
judgments upon the matter. A full argument 
upon the subject is now of the greater conse- 
quence, as so large a sum as a quarter of a 
million has been suggested to be expended upon 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and it will depend 
vpon the mode in which these decorations will 
be applied, whether the application of so con- 
siderable a sum on purely superficial decoration 
can be justified. Splendour must be toned down 
by sobriety, and no attempt made to vie with 
the drawing-room or the theatre. I presume 
that the model exhibited at the Mansion-house 
will be materially modified ; that religious his- 
torical [painting by men of the highest talent 
will be more largely introduced, not of subjects 
tending to superstitious adoration. It may bea 
question whether a canopy at the east end be 
doctrinally appropriate in a Protestant, as it is 
in a Roman Catholic, place of worship: for in 
the former a movable table is used for the Holy 
Commnnion, in the latter an altar for the mass. 
And are the right men on the working committee, 
or may it not too largely consist of the amateur 
and fancy decorator ? T.. InD. 





My peak Donatpson,—I am obliged often to 
do things by enatches; and thus, in returning 
from abroad after a six months’ absence, I find 
a heap of transactions of the Institute of Archi- 
tects for the past six months to scan over. 
Amongst these I find a discussion in March, 
on a paper by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, on “* The 
Introduction of Colour in Churches;” and you 
will not, I know, think it a presumption on my 
art if I offer my entire adhesion to all that you 
uttered on that occasion. This rage for colour in 
our churches is likely to lead toa reversion of the 
true principles of art as applied to building; for 
the members of this new school, instead of 
making, as they profess, painting the handmaid 
of architecture, would really make architecture 
the handmaid of painting— they would, in fact, 
disinherit the elder sister, and make colour pre- 
dominant over form. 

I hold, on the contrary, in architectural art 
the maxim that whenever the effect of colouring 
is to attract the eye more than the form of the 
design, colour is an impertinence. Thus, in Ely 
Cathedral some one bas in this way impertinently 





coloured the boards and rafters of the roof of the 
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triforium of the choir, in crude, gaudy colours— 
blue, chocolate, red, and yellow,—the whole 
covered with white stars, in so obtrusive ® 
manner that it is impossible for the eye to rest 
on the elegant stonework of Bishop Northwold’s 
charming design, in its native cream-coloured 
modesty, to which this tawdry work, as seen 
from below, forms the disturbing background. 

If any one desires to see how it is possible, 
withont displacing a stone of the original build- 
ing, to take out of our old mipsters every par- 
ticle of that grand and solemn effect which is 
their principal characteristic, if not their greatest 
merit, let him go down to Winchester, and see 
in the neighbouring church of St. Cross what 
an art, which is lower than that of sign-paint- 
ing, has done to disfigare that grand old 
building. ; 

If you wish effectually to take all light and | 
shade out of a moulded arch, you have only to 
paint it. All the glorious effects produced by a | 
flood of sunshine on the rich series of mould- | 





ings that clothe and charm the pier-arches of | 
our English cathedrals, are irremediably lost the | 
moment they are painted ; the delicate transi- | 
tion from light to dark, on a rounded projection ; | 
the sharp line of bright light carried along the | 
bordering fillet, and the dark shadow by means 
of which the deep adjoining hollow throws the | 
two former into high relief, are altogether lost | 
in a painted arch. The delicate natural play of | 
light and shade designed for, and realised in, the | 
original stonework, is neutralised and absorbed | 
in the painted coat. | 
The relief produced, such as it is, is artificial, | 
forced, false, and monotonous. And yet this is | 
the condition to which the new school would | 


would let them have their way. 


much as this new rage, the promptings of which 


are of the same nature, and rise to no higher | 


i 


level than that which formerly Jed the town | 
barber and the landlord of “The Chequers” to | 
adopt the same gaudy expedient for attracting | 
their customers, will soon pass away. | 
It is only necessary that a new fashion 
whether of dress or building, 
based on true principles of art or utility, should | 
become sufficiently common in order to cause it | 


to fall into disfavour; and the extent to which | 
the owners of modern Alhambras, tea-gardens, | 
dancing-rooms, and other places of entertain- 
ment are following in the wake of their) 
clerical pioneers in the use of gaudy colours, | 
and in the gratification of vulgar taste, will | 
soon bring this sort of meretricious decora- | 
tion into discredit. Is it too much to prophesy | 
that the next half century will see our future | 
church restorers as busily engeged in denuding | 
our churches of the unsightly coats of false paint | 
with which we are now loading them, as we our- | 


selves have been in the first part of the century, | 
in stripping them of the conservative whitewash, | 
with which our forefathers in their ignorance | 
considerately covered them vp, and so pre-| 
served them for us. It is, 1 know, much easier and | 
a much pleasanter thing to sail with the tice, and 

to turn with the tide, than tooppose vigorously at | 
the right moment a popular error. I believe, | 
however, that the middle classes in the country | 
are possessed of more common sense and good | 
taste in matters of art, as well as in matters of 
practical utility, than they usually get credit for, 
and we have only to appeal to that characteristic 
sentiment of national sobriety in matters of 
taste as well as in matters of religious feeling, 
which distinguishes us from all other nations of 
Europe; we have only in fact to appeal from 
Philip in his cups to Philip sober, to insure the 
banishment of the colour-pot and gold-leaf to 
those situations and to those regions where they 
will offend neither the one nor the other. 


EpMuNp Sarre, 


pH 


which is not solidly 








Ironwork in the Crystal Palace.— Mesars. 
E. & F. Crook wish it mentioned that the 
wrought-iron lily to which we lately referred 
was produced by them. They add,—* The in- 
tention of the work is an ornament for the top 
of a wood cover to a font. The article, as you 
stated, represents a full-grown, large white lily 
with a complement of flowers and buds: the 
stem of the plant being fully supplied with side 
Jeaves in various forms and stages of growth. 
The base on which the flower stands is also of 
wrought-iron ; the ornaments upon the scrolls 
are chiselled out of the solid, leaving the ont- 








lines and fibrils of the leaves sharp.” 





reduce the noblest buildings in the land, if the | **Y noxious particles of organic matter. 


guardians of those national treasure-houses | 
There is a. 


i i t, inas- | °° ; : : 
pa nasser naecotares intelli. ~afiarte Ses | stitutes an offensive and fever-causing nuisance | 


THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Maidstone.—The Local Board have unani- 
mously decided to carry out the drainage of the 
Kings!ey Estate and the West Borough, at a cost 
of about 65,0001. The Board, it seems, have 
already power to borrow the requisite amount, 
so that the works can be proceeded with at 
once. 

Doncaster.—The Corporation are threatened 
with an injunction by the River Don Navigation 
Company, if they continue to cast the town’s 
sewege into the river, and a conference has 
been held at the Mansion House between certain 
of the directors and a Committee of the Council, 
as to the best method of carrying the sewage 
forward to the Corporation estate of Sandall, and 
there applying it to the irrigation of the land. 

Leamington.—Messrs. Cochrane, Grove, & Co., 
of the Phoenix Works, Wolverhampton, have re- 
ceived the contract for the supply of cast-iron 


| mains for the new sewage irrigation works. It 
|is estimated that 640 tons of straight, and 14 


tons of irregular, pipes will be required. The 
contract prices are 41. 17s. 6d. for the former, 
and 91. for the latter. 

Northampton.—In the case of Harrold v. 
Markham, which came before Vice-Chanceller 
Bacon, on Thursday, evidence was given as to 
the best mode of disposing of sewage. The 





committee Teh of opinion that the 
were very , and as it was dou 
whether, after the lapse of a few een te nen 
of the concentrated sewage of the two towns 
being thrown upon a limited area, the land might 
not become so impregnated with the noxious 
fluid as to be an intolerable nuisance to the 
locality, the scheme might have to be given up 
after a large expenditure had been incurred, 
Alderman Ludlow tkought that it was the most 
feasible plan of getting out of the difficulty, with 

to the disposal of the Hertford Bewege, 
that had been offered. He believed the plan of 
irrigation was the most | kely to meet the re. 
quirements of the Lee Conservancy Act, and 
that it could be effected, in conjunction with 
Ware, at a very much less cost to the town of 
Hertford, than in any other way. Alderman 
Gilbertson advocated the A B C plan of purifica- 
tion of the sewage, which he had himeelf, he 
said, witnessed in operation at Hastings and 
elsewhere. The committee were almost unan- 
imous in adopting the views and proposals of 
Alderman Gilbertson. It was then unanimously 
resolved that the town clerk should inform Mr. 
Cobham that the Hertford Corporation felt bound 
to make further inquiries. The town clerk was 
also requested at once to communicate with the 
“Native Guano Company (Limited), Works at 


terms offered 





Leamington, and cffices at 1, St. Swithin’s-lane, 


authorities on the subject appear generally to London.” 


have advocated sewage farms where the sewage 


matter is used for the purpose of irrigation. Co 
|The advocates of this plan contend that the that the 


Dublin.—At a recent meeting of the Dublin 
rporation, the Lord Mayor formally announced 
Government bad promised a loan of 


liquid which reaches a stream, after passing 300,0001. for the main drainage of Dublin and 
through the earth for any distance, is, by the purification of the Liffey, on the same terms 2s 


natural filtration of the soil, entirely freed from 
On the 
other hand, it is objected that in the irrigation 


system the sewage matter has to be spread over | 


a considerable area of Jand, and necessarily con- 


in the neighbourhood, which, however, is denied ; | 
and, further, that in clay soils it is almost en- | 


tirely useless. The case which came before Vice- 


unsatisfactory state of our knowledge on the 
subject. It was a suit against the Northampton 


Improvement Commissioners, in which an in- | 


junction was granted jast year to restrain the 
defendants from polluting the river Nene with 
the sewage of Northampton. The execution of 
the writ had been delayed until the lst of July 
this year, and a motion was made to enforce it 
by sequestration, which, as pollution was proved 
to continue, the Vice-Chancellor said that he was 
compelled to grant, but recommended that it 
should be suspended until the lst of November 
next, as the defendants protested that scientific 
authorities were still in doubt as to the best 
mode of destroying the noxious qualities of 
sewage matter, and that the delay in obeying 
the injunction was caused by endeavours to dis- 
cover whether it would be better to attempt a 
sewage farm, or to carry to greater perfection 
the plan which the Commissioners now adopted. 
This appears to be a system of defoodation by 
means of Jarge tanks, in which the sewage is 
precipitated by an admixture of sulphates and 
clay, The sewege matter is deposited at the 
bottom of the tanks to the extent of 400 tons a 
week, and cold in a dry state to the neighbouring 
farmers. In support of the present plan the 
defendant put in some evidence of Dr. Letheby 
and Mr. Hawksley, the concluding passege of 
which is as follows :— 


_“ Finally, we think it right to state that both before and 
since our visit to Northampton we bave made careful in- 
spection of all the principal works of irrigation and preci- 
—— used for the prevention of the fouling of rivers 

y sewage water, and that the result of our investigations 
bric fly stated is, that on the whole a much greater sani- 
tery improvement in the prevention of nuisances can be 
effected by the ure of precipiteting agents than by the 
application of sewage to the surface of land,” 


Hertford and Ware.—A meeting of the general 
committee of the town council of Hertford has 
been held to consider certain proposals made by 
the Ware Board of Health to undertake the con- 
veyance and disposal of the Hertford sewage in 
conjunction with that of Ware, on to certain 
lands proposed to be purchased by the Ware 
Board for the purposes of irrigation. The terms 
offered by the Ware Board were that the Board 
would undertake the conveyance and disposal of 
the Hertford sewage, on the payment of an 
annual sum of 4001. to be secured by lease for 
twenty-five years, all expenses of surveys, lease, 
agreements, &c., to be paid by the corporation ; 
and also to undertake to construct the 
works, to connect the:Hertford with the Ware 
sewers at the estimated expense of 1,800], The 


j 
} 


| Chancellor Bacon furnished an illustration of the | 


| 


| 


to interest and repeyment as they had already 
granted for the London main drainage. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
LAW COURTS—SOUTHWARK PARK. 


On the vote of 21,4501. for the purchase of site 
and erection of building for the new Palace of 
Justice, Mr. Ayrton, in his explanation of the 
vote, said, the royal commission had not declared 
their final adoption of the plan of Mr. Street, 
but they had expressed their readiness to ap- 
prove of it. The object of the present vote, 
therefore, was to take such a eum as was neces- 
sary to clear the ground and Jay the foundations. 

Mr. Alderman Lawrence said that by the pre- 
sent plan the projected building would approach 
much closer to the Strand and Carey-street than 
in the original designs; but, as bad been the 
case around the Westminster Palace, what wae 
wanted was space from which the building could 
be viewed. They ought to look, not to the 
wants of the day, but to the wants that were 
likely to accrue. It was often eaid that Temple 
Bar was a great obstruction to the traffic of the 
metropolis; but it was not in consequence of 
Temple Bar that a congestion of traffic took 
place, but in consequence of the counter-treffic 
coming in and out of Charcery-lane. Whatw as 
wanted was space for five or six vehicles to pass 
abreast, and that was what the present plan did 
not provide. He believed there would be no 
indisposition to remove Temple Bar, if the 
promoters of this building would place it fer 
enough back to enable suitable approaches to be 
made to it, 80 that efficient arrangements might 
be made for the traffic. The Treasury, how- 
ever, did not think it necessary to consider the 
subject of epproaches, all it aimed at being to 
produce a building at a lees cost. All the lege: 
profession wanted was isolation and ne ert 
tion; but the requirements of the public = 
should be attended to. He did not expect much 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
First Commissioner of Works, but the matter 
should, nevertheless, be considered. at 

Mr. Beresford-Hope said he was glad . 
they had at last reached the accomplishmen 
of a great work. : 

Mr. Ayrton said that all the committee en 
asked to do was to give a general ew 
the plan. As for the question of approse te 
they had nothing to do with that subject at 


resent time. 
; Sir J. C. Lawrence, as a ae a seed e 
commission, protested against t! , 
which had been made on the origival plan 7 
respect to light, air, and the appro Z 
regretted thas all other considerations ant 
have been lost sight of save the sole acyl Po 
economy. Other members spoke, and 
was then agreed to. 

At a recent sitting of the House, 
called attention to the intended »pproP 


Mr. Locke 
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a large portion of Southwark Park for building 
purposes by the Metropolitan Board of Works; 
and moved that in the opinion of the Honse 
the whole of the land purchased under the 
Act of 1864 (the Southwark Park Act), should 
be preserved as a park for the use and recrea- 
tion of the public. 

Mr. Secretary Bruce said the general prin- 
ciple upon which the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had acted was a wise one. They con- 
sidered that by the construction of the park 
the neighbouring property would be greatly 
increased in value; and, acting upon this, they 
had determined to set aside 16 acres, to be let 
on lease, by which they hoped to obtain, for 
the general body of the ratepayers, from 
30,0001. to 36,0007. towards the expense of 
making the park. He asked the House whe- 
ther it would be consistent with its dignity 
to pass a resolution calling upon the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works not to exercise the powers 
conferred upon it by Act of Parliament. Such 
a resolution would not be worth the paper upon 
which it was printed. The matter was one for 
the ratepayers rather than for Parliament ; and 
the proper conrse for the hon. member to take 
would be either to bring in a Bill repealing the 
power given to the Board of Works, or to 
apply for a legal injanction to restrain them 
from using it. 

Mr. Locke consented to withdraw his motion, 
intimating, however, that he should early next 
session move for leave to bring in a Bill to re- 
strain the Metropolitan Board of Works from 
diminishing the area of Southwark Park. 

On the vote of 13,0001. for the new Home, 
Colonial, Poor-law, and other offices, 

Mr. Beresford-Hope asked if the design wonld 
be exhibited to afford members an opportunity 
of judging of its character. 

Mr. Ayrton said that Mr. Scott, the architect, 
vould construct the building in harmony with 
the portion already erected. There would be 
no advantage in delaying the work for another 
year merely to allow members an opportunity of 
seeing a design which they probably would not 
know what to do with when they saw it. 

Mr. Beresford- Hope accepted with great 
gratitude from the right hon. gentleman this 
homage to the profession of architects, even if 
made at the expense of the amateurs. 

The vote was then agreed to. 

On the vote of 37,2501. for the site of the 
National Gallery, 

Mr. Beresford-Hope asked who would be em- 
ployed as architect ? 

Mr. Ayrton replied that, subject to his accept- 
ance of the conditions, Mr. E. M. Barry, the 
architect appointed by the late Government, 
would be employed. 





ESSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of this society 
was held cn Tuesday in last week, and proved 
an interesting day to those who attended. The 
meeting was held at Braintree, where three 
Papers on various subjects were read, and from 
thence an excursion was made to several places 
of unusual attraction in the neighbourhood. 
The meeting for the transaction of business was 
held at the Horn Hotel, the company present at 
the meeting and during the excursion including 
&@ number of ladies. 

The report stated that since the last annual 
meeting twenty-seven new members had been 
elected, besides four to be proposed that day, 
making a total of thirty-one, a larger accession 
than the society had received for many years. 

The Rey. B. Lodge read a paper ‘‘ On a Roman 
Sepulchral Monument, with Effigy of a Cen- 
‘urion, found at Colchester,” illustrated by 
Mr. Parish, artist, Colchester. 

The Rey. E. J. Hill followed with a paper 
“Ona few brief Notes of Objects of Interest in 
the Neighbourhood of Braintree.” 

Mr. H. W. King, the honorary secretary, con- 
tributed the third paper, having for his subject 
“The Ancestry of Sir Denner Strutt, bart., the 
Cavalier.” 

Leigh Priory was suggested as the object of 
next year’s investigation. The company then 
adjourned to lancheon supplied by Mr. Johnson, 
after which, in several vehicles, they proceeded 
on the excursion, The objects inspected were 
varying in character and interest, and the 
drives from place to place were through a beau- 
tifully pictureeque district, abounding in well- 
wooded scenery, interspersed with hop. grounds, 
abropt declivities, and occasional glimpses of a 


Gosfield Hall (the residence of Mr. 8. Courtauld), 
once the shelter of Louis XVIII. and other 
royal fugitives from France, and the scene of 
banquetings given by Lady Rich and Lady 
Maltravers to Queen Elizabeth. The church was 
then visited ; and at Gosfield Church Mr. King 
gave an explanation of the eucharistic vessels 
apon the altar, and Mr. C. F. Hayward added a 
few words about the character of the church, 
Shalford Church, Panfield Hall, and Panfield 
Chureh were each taken in turn, and at six 
o'clock the party returned to Braintree. 





SOFT WATER v. HARD. 

At a recent visit of the Manchester Town 
Council to the Waterworks, Mr. Bateman drew 
attention to reports which had been industriously 
circulated of late years to the prejadice of soft 
water, attributing to its use the great mortality 
which, unhappily, still existed in some of the 
large towns and cities in the kingdom. He 
stated, most unhesitatingly, that there was no 
foundation in truth for such reports; that they 
were entirely fallacious; and that the presumed 
facts which were relied upon would not bear the 
test of scrutiny. He referred to a table appended 
to the evidence taken before the committee of 
the House of Commons on the East London 
Water Bill, in 1867,in which the whole question 
of the metropolis water supp!y had been inquired 
into. This table purports to give the mortality 
of various towns and places, distinguishing 
between those supplied with water above and 
below 10° of hardness. The strongest proof 
that excessive mortality must be sought for in 
other causes than the hard or soft character of 
the water supplied to the inhabitants, will be 
seen by an examination of the mortality which 
obtains in different places supplied with the 
same water. For instance, the population as- 
signed to Birmingham in the table alluded to (a 





meaning. The oak leaf and acorn denote 
Strength ; the olive leaf, Peace; and the lotus 
leaf and flower, Wisdom. 
On two panels of the ped-stal is ix seribed, ‘n 
four languages,— 
ALBERT, PRINCE CONSORT : 
Dear to Science ; dear to Art; 


Dear to Thy Land and Ours, 
A Prince indeed ! 


The block of marble from which the statue 
of the prince has been carved is of the purest, 
clear and uniform, without colour, without 
blemish. We venture, on behalf of the British 
public at home and the native and British public 
of Bombay, to thank the representatives of the 
late David Sassoon for this princely memorial ; 
and we cannot refrain from also thanking Mr. 
Noble, the sculptor, for his beautiful and most 
euccessfal work. 





THE PROPOSED THOROUGHFARE 
BETWEEN HOLBORN AND THE STRAND. 


Mr. P. H. Le Breton, member for Hamp- 
stead, has presented a memorial to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, signed by 562 barristers 
and firms of solicitors having chambers in 
Lincoln’s-inn and its immediate vicinity, urging 
the co-operation of the Board in carrying out the 
proposed new road from Holborn at Southamp- 
ton-row to the Strand and the Victoria Embank- 
ment at Norfolk-street, the details of which have 
already been made public in connexion with the 
Mid-London Railway. The memorial states— 


“That it is in contemplation to construct a railwa 
from the point at the junction of the Hampstead, Kentis 
Town, and Camden roads, thence passing by the Euston- 
square Terminus of the London and North-Westera Rail- 
way, and running to the Waterloo Junction Station of the 
South-Eastern Railway. The promoters of the railway 
are willing to co-operate with the Board ia constructing 
the following new roads in the line of their railway—that 
is to say:—1. A road from Vernon-place, Southampton- 
row, passing across Kingsgate-street to Holborn, and 
thence in the line of the Little Turnstile and Gate-street 








town supplied with water of 15} degrees of 
hardness) is made up of those living in Birming- 


to the north-west corner of Lincoln’s-inn-fields; 2. A 
road from the south-west corner of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 


ham, King’s Norton, and Aston, the density of | passin through Clare-market, and crossing Wych-street 
y OF | passing 


i i tively 100, 1:37 and 2-7 | aud Holywell-street to the Strand; 3. An enlargement of 
a boing Oe a ae : u | Norfolk-street leading down to the roads now ir course of 


persons to the apre, the mortality being also | construction, which will communicate with the Thames 
respectively 26°5 per 1,000, 17:1, and 21 per| gmbankment, It is also proposed to make a direct com- 


/ 1,000. This varying mortality cannot surely be | munication mae wy vessenpaes and Thocbelfe-reed, 
owing to the water, which is the — in all the swait ond tantienaie ok to widen the latter at ito pre- 
three cases. Again, Liverpool, having water of | sent narrowest point to 70 ft. The road will bring into 
9°-6 of hardness, is composed of Liverpool and | communication, by a direct road, the Thames Embank- 


; ; ; | ment, the Strand, Holborn, and the Euston-read, with 
West Derby; the mortality being, in the former | the districts of Hampstead, Highgate, Kentish Towa, 


place, 33:29 ; and in the latter, 22°73, per 1,000; | Holloway, and in general the northern parts of London.” 


the water being exactly the same, but 4 It is said the project has been submitted to 


densit lati being, respectively, . } : . 
100 and a. 2h pony Sheffield, a pt wien | the benchers of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
‘town, is composed of Sheffield and Eccleskall;| 82d to the council of the Incorporated Law 
l the mortality in the two places being 2845 and | Society, and has received the formal approval of 
2275. Manchester, Salford, and Chorlton-on- | both those institutions, as we oe wy 
fedlo maliawl | Majesty’s First Commissioner of Works, and o 
Medlock, all places supplied with the soft water | a Stoeet, i enines edie tie Celooe of 





of the Manchester Waterworks, exhibited a mor- | 
tality, at the time the table was prepared, of | 
31:48, 26:00, and 2394 per 1,000, respectively. | 
If the high death-rate in Manchester was due to | 
the soft water, why did it not poison as many 
persons in the 1,000 in Chorlton-on-Medlock and 
Salford? Instarces from all quarters of the 
kingdom could be crowded upon each other, 
showing a like result, and thus also showing 
| the fallacy of the deductions which have been 
drawn from such unfair statistics as have been 


thus only slightly exposed. 

















A MEMORIAL FOR BOMBAY. 


Ar the South Kensington Museum, a statue 
of the late Prince Consort has been temporarily 
erected, and it will remain there on view for a 

hort time. 

, This fine memorial is the gift of the late 
Mr. David Sassoon, and is intended, ultimately, 
to be placed in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Bombay. The entire work is about 19 ft. in 
height, and is wholly of marble,—steps, plinth, 
pedestal, and supporting emblematical figures, of 
Sicilian; the statue of Carrara. The figure of 
the Prince has been modelled 8 ft. in height. 
The figure is standing ; and the costume includes 
the robe and decorations of the Star of India. 
In the right hand there is a manuscript scrol],— 
and the left hand reposes on the breast. The 
portrait is perfect. He stands “a Prince in- 
deed !” Ae a 

The eupporting figures are feminine, placed in 
sitting postures; on the right, Science,—on the 
left, Art. The proportions of the several parts 
are admirable; and, being entirely of marble, 
there are both breadth and keeping. The enriched 
mouldings of the pedestal and plinth have a 








long stretch of country. The first stage was to 


Justice. It is also understood that no opposition 
has been offered on the part of the persons most 
affected by the course of the road and railway. 








THE PROGRESS AND BUILDING TRADE 
OF HULL. 


TuE progress of this ancient seaport has of 
late years been very great. And so uumerous 
have been the erections and development of 
certain parts of the town that the coming census 
cannot fail to show a very large increase. The 
building trade during the past few years has been 
active, the docks and public buildiogs increasing 
the ordinary work. 

Within the last six or seven years a new town 
has sprang up at Drypool, which in 1835 was 
taken from the East Riding by the Municipal 
Boundaries Act, and united to Hull. Some 
hundreds of cottages have been built, which for 
the most part are, however, of a slight con- 
struction and somewhat confined, both in area and 
extent of out-door accommodation. The handi- 
work of the builder may also be traced in the con- 
struction of a better class of property in Hessle- 
road and other parts of the town; whilst, at the 
present time, several public buildings are en- 
gaging the attention of the builder and archi- 
tect. 

Looking back to the time when most of our 
large towns presented but few traces of improve- 
ment, we find that Hull possessed waterworks so 
early as 1618, which were worked by horses 
during a period of 157 years, when steam power 
wasintroduced. Its dock accommodation, which 
from time to time has found so much employ- 
ment for the building trade, dates from the year 
1778, when the first dock was opened. ‘The 
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length was 1,703 ft., and the breadth 254 ft. In 
1809, the Humber dock was completed at a cost 
of 220,0001. Its length is 914 ft., and its width 
342 ft. Next followed the Junction Dock, which 
was opened in 1829, and constructed at a cost of 
107,0001. It contains 6a. 5p. The New West 
Docks were made in 1867, and were estimated to 
cost 1,000,0001. The docks are nearly a mile long, 
and 120 yards in breadth. Even up to the 
present time workmen are still eraployed con- 
structing warehouses, sheds, &c., for the accom- 
modation of the shipping trade, which brings to 
the town something like balf a million of money 
annually as Custom duties. ; 

The public buildings in Hull have just now 
been augmented by the erection of several 
structures. Foremost in merit are the new 
dock offices, which for some time have been in 
the course of construction by the workmen 
belonging to the dock companies. The building 
which, when finished, will do credit to the com- 
pany, is erected at the janction of Saville-street, 
on a triangular-shaped plot of land. It has three 
moderately large domes, and is beautifully carved 
on the exterior with the arms of the borough 
and other companies. Arrangements are being 
made for the erection of a public clock. At the 
junction of the Market-place the Hull Banking 
Company are erecting a substantial and some- 
what ornamental building. The work is being 
done by Mr. Musgrave, and is making satisfac- 
tory progress. The High Church is being reno- 
vated, and several improvements introduced. 
Amongst the public buildings of recent con- 
struction may be mentioned the new town-hall, 
by Brodrick. The structure is in the Italian style, 
and has a frontage of 105 ft. to Lowgate. it 
has a central tower 135 ft. high, and was built 
at a cost of 28,0001. The new theatre was set 
apart for public use in 1867, the new corn 
exchange in 1856, and the public baths and 
wash-houses in the year 1850. 

The population of Hall in 1801 was 29,849; 
in 1811 it had increased to 37,466; in 1821, to 
45,078; in the year 1841 it had increased to 
66,258 ; and at the last census it was 97,661; 
whilst now it is considerably more than the last- 
named figure. 











ROMAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Some of our readers may be glad to know 
that Mr. Parker’s photographs from Rome will 
remain in Cundall’s Gallery, Bond-street, until 
the 13th of August. Mr. Parker writes to us,— 
“These photographs throw a new light upon 
many things in Rome which have hitherto been 
very obscure. Photographs can only tell ‘the 
truth, and the naked truth is not always quite 
agreeable to either party. This is probably the 
reason that this Exhibition has been received 
with such remarkable apathy and indifference by 
both parties. The Liberal party does not like to 
see the Niebubr theory shaken by seeing that 
the walls of Romulus, Ancus Martius, and Servius 
Tullius, and the buildings of the time of the 
Republic and Early Empire succeed each other 
in natural chronological succession, exactly as 
we should expect from Livy’s history, especially 
from the first book, which is considered by 
many of the Niebuhr school as a mere fable, 
or at best an historical romance. On the 
other hand, the Jesuit party in the Roman 
Church, and their followers and admirers, do not 
like to see the traditional history of the paintings 
in the Catacombs upset by a comparison of them 
with the mosaic pictures in the churches of Rome. 
It is always assumed by the Jesuit school that 
these paintings of saints and of the Madonna 
are of the second and third centuries : the greater 
part of them are really of the eighth and ninth; 
and another large proportion, of the sixth. They 
were painted by the Popes for the pilgrims, when 
the Catacombs were restored after the invasion 
ofthe Lombards. I have no hesitation in saying, 
after a long and careful study of the Catacombs, 
that on all points in dispute between the Roman 
Catholic and the Anglo-Catholic, the evidence of 
the Catacomb paintings is entirely in favour of 
the Angelican view ; and this, I believe, is proved 
by these photographs,—that is, by the com- 
parison of the mosaics in the churches with the 
fresco paintings in the Catacombs. 

The Pontifical Government, which has hitherto 
treated me with such kindness and consideration 
has now, under the dictation of the Jesuits, 
reversed its conduct: the same parties who have 
dismissed my worthy and excellent friend, Padre 
Theiner, from the post he had filled so long aud 
80 well, of keeper of the archives, because he 
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little of the truth, has also forbidden me to take 
any more photographs in the Catacombs, or 
even in the Pagan tombs on the Via Latina, 
because the frescoes in these tombs are really of 
the time of the martyrs, and a comparison of 
them with the frescoes in the Catacombs 
makes it quite impossible to believe that both 
can beof the same period. The art is altogether 
different.” 

Whether the conclusions at which Mr. Parker 
has arrived, from the study of the objects shown 
in these photographs, are correct or not, which 
may fairly be a matter of opinion, the photo- 
graphs themselves are more exact representa- 
tions of the objects than can be obtained in any 
other manner, and we advise our readers to go 
and see them. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the friends and subscribers of this charity 
was held on Thursday (28th ult.), at Willis’s 
Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, Mr. J. M. 
Macey, the president of the past year, in the 
chair. The purpose of the meeting was to receive 
the report for the past year ; to elect a president, 
treasurer, directors, and auditors for the year 
ensuing ; and other matters connected with the 
welfare of the Institution. 


Mr. Harris, the secretary, readthe report, which showed 
that the total number of pensioners is now forty-four, viz., 
twenty-two men and twenty-two women. The pensioners last 
elected were Mr. Richard Burdett and Mrs. Martin. The 
amount of stock, Three per Cent. Consols, purchased 
during the past year is 325/. 58., 2161. 16s, for the relief 
fund, and 1082, 9s, for the building fund, making a total of 
15,0751. 148. 11d., viz., 11,9237. 5s. 8d. for the relief fund, 
and 3,152/. 9s. 3d. for the building fund. 

On a proposition from Mr. Cooper that the thenks of 
the meeting be accorded to the patrons of the Institution, 
and that the names of Mr. Thos. Brassey and Mr. J. M. 
Macey be added to the number, it was unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. Plucknett next moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Macey for his performance of the onerous duties of presi- 
dent for the past year, which he had carried out with the 
greatest satisfaction. 

This vote was also unanimously passed, and Mr. Macey 
acknowledged the compliment, An important instance of 
the need of the Institution had just come to his knowledge. 
He had heard the name of one who from his position did 
not appear to have the slightest possible chance of ever 
being associated with poverty, but misfortune had overtaken 
him. With respect to his duties having been onerous, 
such was not the case, for which he was indebted to Mr. 
Plucknett, the committee, and the secretary, who made 
them as light as possible, 

The retiring directors and auditors were next re-elected, 
after a marked expression of *P roval of past services. 

On a vote of thanks to Mr. G. Plucknett, the treasurer, 
being proposed, Mr. J. Thorne said he had much pleasure 
in seconding it. Fer some years, since they lost the ser- 
vices of Mr. G. Bird, Mr, Plucknett had fill the important 
office of treasurer with great zeal and ability, and there 
was hardiy a meeting but which he attended. He had 
taken great interest in the Institution, and had rendered 
it very valuable service, and they might think themselves 
fortunate in having obtained the services of so good and 
talented a man. 

Mr. Placknett returned thanks for the very kind] 
manner in which the vote of confidence had been . 
It was true the receipts were not quite so good as usual, 
owing to the fluctuation in the trade. He, however, had 
a hope that next year they would be as good as formerly. 
They were not very deficient, when they considered that 
all the charities had felt the effect of the general bad 
time, 

The offer of Mr. Alfred J. Manefield to officiate as 
president of the Institution for the ensuing year, was 
cordially accepted. 

The remaining business was then disposed of, when it 
was stated that there would be an election of pensioners in 
November next, 








MAN THE BOATS! 


S1z,—Would it be patie to apply the principle of the 
measuring tapes (inclos 
out any length, and then wound hy ty oe to the lowering 
of boats into the sea ? ould it be practicable to have a 
ring attached (as by the ring on the messuring tape) to the 
stern of boats when hung up, such ring fastened to a rope 
in a round box in the ship, so that in an instent, if required, 
the boat would be run out into the sea, and when launched 
the ring unfastened and the rope wound up in the ship ? 
H. B, 





* 





THE NATIONAL STRENGTH, 


Sin,—I was much interested in the leading 
article in the Builder of the 23rd of July ult. 
I consider Dr. Beddoe’s investigation a very im- 
portant one, and one that ought to have been 
made years ago. ‘There is a popular belief 
among working men that the English labourer is 
fast deteriorating, and this opinion is universally 
believed in by labourers, workmen upon public 
works, and also by the farm labourers in the 
south-east of England. I have often heard 
them epeak of feats of strength, endurance, and 
agility that were performed from forty to eighty 
years back, such as the weights lifted, the quan- 
tity of timber sawn in a week by a pair of 





allowed some of the non-Jesuit party to see a 





eawyers, the quantity of grass mown or corn 








reaped in a given time, or the yards of 

excavated, and their concluding suit 
“Every generation gets wiser, but weaker.” 
It is a question of national importance, and one 
that affects the safety of the country ; fur what 
is the use of the most improved arms if the 
wielders of them are deficient in strength and 
stamina? The history of the bayonet is a case in 
point. An improved arm may give a tem 

advantage, but superior strength and stamina in 
the men and‘a permanent advantage. It is to be 
hoped Dr. Beddoe will pursue his researches 
and ascertain whether the English improve or 
not by emigrating. It strikes me some curious 
facts would be ascertained. I think it probable 
the English race, for instance, in South Africa, 
would differ materially from those in Australia 
or America. I take one thing for granted, that 
as a rule a civilised man is inferior, physically 
speaking, tosavageraces (?). A friend of mine, 
who had been three or four years out on the 
North-west Coast of America, brought home 
some photographs of the Chinook Indians; they 
struck me as being deficient in bulk of limb, and 
I was surprised at a statement of their strength 
and endurance. Is it the climate, or their exer. 
cise, or their food ? yu. Viaggn & 
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MANSION IN SURREY. 


TE mansion, of which a view and plan are 
given, is situated at Haslemere, on an old site upon 
the side of a hill, commanding an extensive and 
beautiful view. The steepness of the ground allow. 
ing but a small space for the building itself, has 
given rise to the peculiar arrangement of placing 
a row of cellars, larders, &., at right angles 
with the main house. A carriage approaching 
the house drives under an archway, A (witha 
room over), the space from e to f being under 
cover; the carriage then passes round the ont- 
buildings, and comes back by an archway, y, 
corresponding to the porch. The stables are in 
close proximity to the house, and are hidden by 
the shrubbery. 

The house is built of red brick, of a fine 
quality and colour, from Rowland’s Castle, the 
cornices being of moulded brick of the same 
make ; and the windows and dressings are of red 
terra-cotta, supplied by Mr. Blashfield, of Stam- 
ford. The roof is tiled. The staircase, the 
panelling of the hall, and the doors of tho 
reception-rooms are of oak. A recess, forming 
an “ingle nook,” at the back of which is the 
fire-place, is obtained in the library, under the 
upper flight of staircase, which is divided from 
the hall by moulded piers and arches of oak. 

The architect is Mr. F. P. Cockerell. Tha 
general contractors are Messrs. Hayward, Bros., 
all of London. 








THE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTE, 
MANCHESTER. 


Tae Religious Institute, which forms the 
subject of our illustration, is now in course 0 
erection in Corporation-street, Manchester. The 
site was purchased by subscription, and ne 
building is being erected at the sole expense . 
Mr. Jobn Fernley, of Clairville, Southport, 7 
it is expected will be ready for occupation md 
February next. The object has been to provi “ 
suitable depéts for the Bible and Religious Trac 


| Societies, and offices for the City Mission ; and, 


ed in a round box, which can be run | 


er : . he 

in addition, a ious room, occupying t 
whole of the pig floor, about 60 ft. by 40 - 
and accommodating from 400 to 500 persons, } 
provided for the purpose of holding Lay 
meetings, tea-meetings, and other meetings © , 
strictly religious tendency ; it being vaca | 
stipulated by the donor that no political or - sv 
political meeting shall be allowed to be - 
there. Rooms for a porter’s residence re P 
vided in the basement. : lia 

The front and side, as shown in the wae: 
being executed in stone. The pilaster-s e 
and spandrels of entrance-doorway &r° ped 
polished Peterhead ite. In the desig? = 
aim has been to give a quiet dignity wiv 3 
building by breadth of surface, deeply-rec® “te 
reveals, and simple detail relieved by ca a 
The latter is by Messrs. T. & R. — on 
Manchester. The Bible, as an appropr’# tent 
richment, is made to form part of the keys 
of the front entrance doorway. ae 

The architects are Messrs. Horton & “on 
ford, of Manchester, and the contract or’ for 
Messrs. Swindells & Little, of the same cl'y, 
the sum of 4,0511. 
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THE “RELIGIOUS INSTITUTE,” MAN CHESTER.— Messrs. Horton & Brineror, ARCHITECTS. 
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DANGER OF LIGHTNING, 


Mr. ArtHur GEARING suggests the possi- 
bility of our having @ repetition of Tuesday’s 
storm, and the propriety of taking some precau- 
tions against damage from water and lightning. 

To judge from past events, I fear there is 
little chance of his good advice being heeded. 
St. Saviour’s Church, struck for the sEconp 
time, will serve for a specimen of how much 
regard is paid to warnings to take care of our 
buildings. Then, as to human life, how many 
times since the days of Franklin has this caution 
been repeated,— Keep away from trees during a 
thunder-storm? Yet what happened on Clapham 
Common on Tuesday morning? ‘Two persons, 
sheltering from the rain under a tree a sitting 
and the other standing, with his left foot on the 
seat), were struck, and severely injured. The 
report of the disaster, instead of dwelling on the 
real cause of it,—their sheltering under the 
tree,—says, “ Mrs. Bulpin’s stay-busk and crino- 
line steel are supposed to have attracted the 
lightning ;” just as if her head had not received 
the charge of electricity first. Probably, all the 
harm done by the stay-busk, &c., arose from any 
burps caused by their fusion, if they were really 
fused. Some French electrician states that 
more men than women are killed by lightning. 
Is this because women generally have some 
small lightning conductors in their stay-busks, 
that would, to some extent, protect those por- 
tions of their bodies near which they were 
placed, in the same way that a wire or 
pipe will often convey the lightning, and 
prevent it doing injury for, at least, the 
distance that the wire, &c., extends? There is, 
or was, ® good example of how readily lightning 
will leave a tree for a better conductor, to be 
seen in the Mall, St. James’s Park, nearly oppo- 
site Marlborough House. A tree was struck 
that had an iron seat under it; the lightning 
took a strip of bark from the tree down to the 
level of the seat, and there leaped out, and 
found its way to the ground. Had any one been 
sitting on jthe seat, most probably he would 
have been killed, and we should have found the 
tree only barked to the height of the head from 
the ground. 

It would not be a bad plan, when a tree in our 
public parks was struck like the one I have 
mentioned, to put @ little warning memorial 
under it, something after this style :—“ This 
tree was damaged by lightning on the — of—.” 
Caution—Keep from under trees during storms.” 

There are numbers of persons who are need- 
lessly cautious, who put away their knives, 
needles, &c., during a thunderstorm; or cover | 
up, a8 I once saw done, the fireirons with the | 
hearth-rug, as if the lightning would pay more | 
respect to a rug than to a stonewall; yet let 
them be caught in a storm, off they run to the 
nearest tree, and risk their lives to save their 
bonnets. These persons will tell you “they | 
have seen the lightning run down the fireirons,” 
with as much gravity as if the house really had | 
been struck, though the amonnt they would see 
passing down the irons then would be rather 
small, Perhaps when a slight knowledge of 
electric science is more general than at present, 
warnings may be heeded, but till then I fear it | 
1s a hopeless case. H. T. G. 











SAFETY OF THE “ CHEESEWRING.” 
WE are glad to receive the following :— 


THE BUILDER. 


want of disposition to carry out the arrange- 
ments which have been made, with a view to 
allaying the groundless disquiet which has been 
awakened in the public mind with respect to 
the safety of the pile. 

We may add that very exaggerated statements 
have been made respecting ‘powerful blasting 
operations,’ It was! re to the Ducky 
that we were in the habit of firing holes charged 
with 300 lb. of gunpowder; the fact being, that 
10 lb. are very rarely exceeded, the absolute 
range of charges being from 5 Ib. to 15 lb. The 
vibration of the air caused by a clap of thander 
has a far greater effect upon the pile than the 
heaviest charge of powder which has ever been 
exploded in the quarry. 

JoHN Freeman & Sons,’ 








TOWER CHIMES WITH KEYS; 
OR, LE CARILLON A CLAVIER. 


Dvurine the last few years I have frequently | 
pointed out, in the columns of the Builder, the 
prominent features of the machinery of the most 





excellent self-acting periodical chimes, or caril- | 
lons, in Belgium, and suggested that it would | 
be well to introduce similar instruments of 
moderate compass and size in some of our towers | 
in Great Britain. 

On the present occasion I have a very few 


NEW MANSION AT BARNARD CASTLE. 


A CONSIDERABLE extent of land on the north 
side of the Greta Bridge-road, near the Militia 
Barracks, Barnard Castle, which is now being en- 
closed with high walls, and in the centre of which 
the outlines of a large ornamental building are 
beginning to appear above the ground, has been 
purchased by Mrs. Bowes, the wife of Mr. John 
Bowes, of Streatham Castle. The building will 
be in the nature of a museum, as it is stated to 
be the intention of Mrs. Bowes to place therein 
@ large and valuable collection of ancient and 
modern paintings and objects of art and curiosity, 
now in France, which Mr. and Mrs. Bowes have 
spent many years in collecting. The length of 
the frontage is about 300 ft.; the height of the 
centre pavilion, 115 ft.; the height of the two 
end pavilions, 90 ft.; the picture galleries are 
400 ft. in length ; the cellars, 210 ft. by 45 ft., 
which are built entirely of dressed stone. It is 
in the Renaissance style of architecture, orna- 
mental in character, from designs by Mr. J. E. 
Watson, architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne, under 
whose direction it is being carried out. Mr. 
Joseph Kyle, also of Newcastle, is the contractor 
for the whole of the works. 








THE CRYPT AT ALDGATE. 
THE houses at the end of the block separating 


rite 


words to say on chimes played by hand, or, as | Leadenhall-street and Fenchurch-street have 
designated by French writers, le carillon a been pulled down in order to widen the entrance 
clavier. In several instances the Belgian instru- | to both these thoroughfares, and a very con- 
ments of this description have forty bells and siderable improvement has thus been effected. 
upwards, tuned to the chromatic scale, with a | Underneath one of these houses, however, and 
set of keys for the hands and pedals for the feet. just opposite Aldgate Pamp, was an ancient crypt 
The keys may be called projecting sticks, being | that has been described in our pages more than 
wide enough asunder to be struck by the hands once ; and the vaulting of this being found inse- 








_ “Onur attention has been called to a paragraph 
in your issue of the 30th ult. in reference to 
the above subject. 

As the lessees, under the Duchy of Cornwall, 
of the Cheesewring Quarries, we feel it is due| 
to ourselves to say that the report which has, 
been industriously circulated that danger is| 
arising to the ‘Cheesewring’ from the quarry 
Operations in its neighbourhood, is without 
foundation. 

It is quite true that the quarry has approached 

@ Cheesewring, but apy one who is acquainted 
With the structure of the granite formation will 
easily understand that the beds upon which such 
4 pile as the Cheesewring rests may be separated 
entirely from the surrounding rocks by vertical 
heads or joints, and that quarrying operations 
may be carried on in the immediate neighbour- 
hood without any danger to them. This is 
actually the case at Cheesewring. 

Buc in addition to this natural guarantee of 
Security, we are bound to say that the Duchy 
authorities have been fully alive to the matter, 
and we know that they will acquit us of apy 











clenched and sideways, without hitting the| 
neighbouring sticks. 

In his work on “ The present State of Music| 
in Germany, the Netherlands, &.,” London, 
1773, Dr. Barney gives a very amusing account 
of certain wonderful performances upon ie caril- 
lon @ clavier at Amsterdam. He says :— 


** At noon I attended M. Pothoff to the tower of the | 
Stad-huys, or tower-house, of which he is carillonneur ; it | 
is a drudgery unworthy of such a genius; he has had this 
employment, however, many years, having been elected to 
it at thirteen. He had very much astonished me on the 
organ, after all that I had heard in the rest of Europe ; 
but in playing those bells, his amazing dexterity raised my 
wonder much higher; for he cnsouhen with his two hands 
peenngne that would be very difficult to play with the ten 

ogers; shakes, beats, swift divisions, triplets, and even 
arpeggios he has contrived to vanquish, 

He began with a Psalm tune. . . He next soaet 
variations upon the Psalm tune with great fancy and even 
taste. When he had performed this task, he was so 
obliging as to play a quarter of an hour extempore in 
such a manner as he thought would be more agreeable to 
me than psalmody; and in this he succeeded so well that 
I sometimes forgot both the difficulty and defects of the 
instrument; he never played in less than three parts, 
marking the bass and the measure constantly with the 
pedals. I never heard a greater variety of passages in so 
short a time; he produced effects by the pianos and 
fortes, and the crescendo in the shake, both as to loudness 
and velocity, which I did not think posssible upon an 
instrument that seemed to require little other merit than 
force in the performer. 

But surely this was a barbarous invention, and there is 
barbarity in the continuance of it; if M. Pothoff had been 

ut into Dr. Dominicetii’s hottest human cauldron for an | 

our, he could not have perspired more violently than he | 
did after a quarter of an eo of this furious exercise ; he 
stripped to his sbirt, put on his nightcap, and trussed up 
his sleeves for this execution ; and he said he was forced 
to go to bed the instant it was over, in order to prevent 
his catching cold, as well as to recover bimself, he being 
usually so much exhausted as to be utterly unable to | 


I cannot, of course, deny the statement of the 
learned doctor, that M. Pothoff perspired so 
violently after a quarter of an hour of this 
“‘farious” exercise, and was usually so much 
exhausted as to be utterly unable to speak. But 
having tested the touch and action of some of | 
the largest instruments now in existence, and | 
attended the excellent organist and carillonneur 
of Antwerp Cathedral during some remarkable | 
performances, I may state that, in the present | 
day, so far from being a “ drudgery,” playing 
upon le carillon 2 clavier is an agreeable re- 
creation. 

To prevent mistakes, however, let me add, 
that any musician practically acquainted with 
one of the finest instruments of this class ever 
constructed, must agree with me, that it is 
utterly incapable of producing all the varied 
effects mentioned by our highly esteemed author. 

Tuomas WALEsBY. 











Society of Engineers.— Arrangements have 
been made for a visit of the members to the new 
works of the Chartered Gas Company at Beck- 
ton, on Monday, the 8th of August. 





cure and, as we understand, too high to suit the 
level of the new pavement, it was taken off, and 
the crypt has been filled in,—in fact, to all intenta 
and purposes, obliterated. This is very much to 
be regretted: it was an historical landmark, a 
vestige of ancient London, and of value for more 
reasons than one. However, it is of no use re- 
pining, still less finding fault; the past must 
yield to the present: onwards is the word, and 
onward we must go. Some of the papers, in- 
cluding journals supposed to know better, have 
described the crypt as a discovery,—simple 
nonsense. 





BELLS, LIVERPOOL. 


Siz,—A letter in your publication of July 
30th, describing the “blessing” of a peal of 
bells by the titular Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Liverpool, contains a statement that “ St. 
Francis’s is the first and only church in Liver- 
pool which cau boast of a peal of bells.” This 
must have been intended to mean the only 
Romish church, as three other_churches of the 
Established religion in the town have peals, two 
of them good, and one of them splendid. 

The parish church of St. Peter has a good 
peal of ten bells, recast (with, I presume, addi- 
tional metal) from a peal of eight just forty 
years ago, the old peal appearing, from the 
annals of the town, to have been cast at 
Dobson’s foundry, Downham, Norfolk, early in 
the eighteenth century, the church having been 
begun in 1700, and consecrated in 1704. The 
old peal of eight were in tone superior to the 
new ten, which are, however, good. 

St. Luke’s Church has a good, but light-toned 
peal of eight, first rung in 1829, the church 
having been begun in 1811, and consecrated in 
1831, remaining for some years incomplete. 
These bells are hung in cast-iron framing, and it 
used to be thought, [am now rather of opinion 
erroneously, that their tone suffered from this. 

The other parish church, 8t. Nicholas, known 
as the “old church,” being on the site first occu- 
pied in Liverpool by a chapel-of-ease under the 
mother parish of Walton, possesses a magnificent 
peal of twelve bells, of large scale, unsurpassed 
in tone by any I have heard in the kingdom, and 
a good deal resembling the peal of ten in York 
Minster. These seem, from the town annals, to 
have been supplied at twice, a “set” being 
recorded as purchased from Drogheda, out of 
the proceeds of the town fines, in 1628, and six 
more from Bristol, paid for out of the same fund 
(as well as were the first peal of St. Peter's), in 
1725. The effect of these bells, when ringing 
changes on a quiet night, as heard outside the 
town, at some two miles or two miles and a half 
distant, or from the western or Cheshire shore of 
the Mersey, on the eastern margin of which the 
church stands, is literally sublime,—the richness 
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and fulness of tone, with the combinations 
which, through the blending power of distance, 
the harmonics in the long succession of an octave 
and a half render to the ear, producing an over- 
powering effect, such, indeed, that I have seen 
persons of strong musical and poetical senti- 
ment yield their whole feelings to it as long as the 
sound lasted. This effect, under the swelling 
and diminishing alternations caused by & fitful 
breeze, can be compared only to that of a 
gigantic AJolian harp, sounding, as it might 
seem, from the clouds ; and whether from the 
position of the building or other causes, this 
grand peal of St. Nicholas’s, Liverpool, excels 
in this respect any that I am acquainted with. 
The bells are not by any means known as they 
deserve. Their great weight and power have a 
crashing effect when heard near, but as heard at 
a distance they deserve all and more than I have 
said of them. Their fulness and volame may be 
jndged of by the fact that they can be heard in 








quiet weather, at Preston, some thirty miles 
north of Liverpool. If the peal at St. Francis | 


Xavier's is a good one, the position of the | 
building, rather high on the eastern slope of the | 


town, will give great advantages for its effect ; 


but I do not look for anything like what I have | 
just described. AN ARCHITECT. 





WAKEHURST, ARDINGLY. 


Tue interesting Elizabethan mansion known 
as Wakebhurst, in Ardingly, Sussex, having been 
purchased by the Marchioness of Downshire, 
who has determined on restoring the original | 
structure, and enlarging its extent, for which | 
purpose a new wing will be added, at a cost of | 
upwards of 4,0001., the ceremony of laying the | 
first stone was performed on Monday, July 18th, | 
by the marchioness, who briefly addressed the | 
workmen, congratulating them upon their | 
steady conduct, and assuring them that while | 
such continued they would always find in her a 
friend. 

A substantial supper at the Gardeners’ Arms, 
on Thureday, followed. Amongst the toasts we 
hear of Mr. Box, the contractor, and Mr. Brown, | 





“the superintendent of the works;” but no R.A 


} 


architect’s name appears. It is to be hoped that | 
so ipteresting an old building as Wakehurst is 
will not be meddled with excepting under proper | 
artistic direction. 











| 
NEWARK CHURCH COMPETITION. 

Eicut architects residing in Nottingham | 
and neighbourhood having sent in designs by | 
invitation, the committee called in Mr. G. G. | 
Scott, who pointed out two designs for choice, | 
one by Mr. Evans, the other by Mr. Knight. | 
Mr. Scott suggested that Mr. Knight’s chancel | 
was too small, and the committee have given 
the commission to Mr. Evans. 

A correspondent, who signs himself “ One 
who has wasted Five Weeks in the Preparation 
of his Design,” objects to the referee’s report, and 
says that as the church is to accommodate 600 | 
persons at the cost of 3,0001., Mr. Knight’s, 
chancel, 32 ft. long and 19 ft. wide, is quite | 
large enough. We should think so too. When, | 
however, a committee call in a professional 
referee of standing, and follow his advice, we 
are disposed as a rule to accept the decision 
without comment. No one will doubt that 
the report in the present case was an honest 
one, and architects who choose to compete 
must take their chance as to the particular 
yes or opinions of the referee who may be 
chosen. 














AN ARCHITECT'S ACTION. 


At Rotherham County Court, before Mr, Thomas 
Ellison, Judge, the action, Thomas Dobb e. William Kitto 
Giddings, has been tried. In this case the plaintiff, an 
architect, of Rotherham, sued the defendant, a medical 
men, residing at Calverley, for 111. lis, the price of 
plans, &c., for a villa residence. On the part of the plain- 
uff, it appeared that in 1868 the plaintiff received instruc- 
tions from the defendant to prepare plans for a new villa 
residence, to be built at Caiveriey, and the instructions 
thus received were carried out. A few alterations were 
made at the defendant’s suggestion, and tenders were ad- 
vertised for. The defendant then considered that the 
cost was larger than he intended it to be, and said he 
would have a less house. He instructed the plaintiff to 
send in his bill for preparing the plans, which amounted 
to lll, lls, The defendant thereupon declined to pay this 
sum, and the present action had, therefore, been brought 
The plaintiff, cross-examined, said that certain alterations 
‘were made in the plans after besent them in at the detend- 

ant’s reqnest, and these had increased the cost, For the 
defendant it was contended that the plans were not made 
at all in accordance with the instructions given by the de- 
tendant, a specific sum, viz., 600/., being mentioned as the 





utmost that the erection of the villa must cost, and the 
tenders far exceeding that sam.—The defendant swore 
that plaintiff offered to prepare the plans, and that if they 
were not used he would e no charge, but, if they were. 
the charge would be 3 per cent. He distinctly mentione 
that the house was not to cost more than 6007, The Judge 
said he considered that the case was not made out, and 
should, therefore, fine a verdict for the defendant, At the 
suggestion of the Judge, costs were not asked for. 





HOT-AIR STOVES. 


Srr,—I see that the stock of the late Mr. Pierce is to 
be sold. It isto be hoped that rome stove manufacturer 
will take up the patent (which is an improvement on the 
ordinary hot-air chamber), and supply the stoves to the 
public at a moderate cost, and with sightly fronts, Their 
high price and their repulsive ugliness, have hitherto pre- 
vented the general use of this most valuable grate. 

G, AITCHISON. 





EPPING FOREST. 


Srz,— You some time since permitted to appear in the 
Builder, a proposition regarding public access to open | 
spaces, by means of footpaths, to be made by negotiation 
with the landowners. May I now be permitted to point 
out the application of tbis principle in the case of the 

rojected enclosure of Epping Forest? Report says that 
if the Act be passed, 600 acres are to be reserved for 
public use out of the several thousand acres to which the 
public has hitherto had free access, Suppose that while 
500 acres of this reserve of 600, are laid out in a park of 
compact form, the remaining hundred acres are applied 
in conformity with the special object of this letter. One 
hundred acres formed into an elongated band of ten 

ards wide, would form a walk of more then 27 miles in 
ength. Such a walk taken in a serpentine direction, 
might lead the pedestrian over the whole region now 
occupied by the forest. But ten yards is an excessive 
width for a country footpath; and if in those parts of the 
walk most remote from London, the width were diminish<d 





to one or two yards, a great saving in the acreage would 
be effected. Such savings of acreage might be applied to 
the formation of oases at intervals, or, in plainer Jan- | 
guage, sidings, with seats to accommodate the wayferer, | 
and alcoves to shelter him, Such sidings might be placed | 
where clumps of trees newly planted, or else remaining 
within them as vestiges of the old forest, would produce | 
the best effect. 

The present is the time for negotiation. It would be 
essential that a condition of enclosure should be the 
bounding of the proposed walk by an open wire fence, and | 
not a high close wall. { 

While what might be called a concentrated syrup of 
nature may be viewed by means of private resources, in 
an aquarium or a flower garden, it seems daily becomi 


| 


DB 
| more needful that State aid should favour the cmetaieah 


pedestrianism, which is equally essential to forming an 
efficient volunteer, a Salvator Rosa, or a J. M. W. Turner, 








IRON GIRDERS. 


S1r,— Will one of your correspondents be good 
enough to inform me what grounds there are for 
making the proportion of the top and bottom 
flanges of cast-iron girders different when the 
weight is on the top or bottom flange? Hurst 
gives one-third in the former, and one-sixth in 
the lattercase. In the late Mr. Ashpitel’s book 
“On Architecture and Building” I do not see 
any notice taken of this, but I suppose that 
Mr. Harst had some authority for the statement 
in his Handbook. L. 8. 





COMMONS, FOOTPATHS, AND BRIDLE. 
WAYS. 


Sin,—A cry is at last raised—“ When will 
Government defend our commons?” But there 
is another and a louder shout, which ought to 
echo throughout England —“ Who will preserve 
cur pleasant footpaths and bridleways ?” Slowly, 
silently, and surely, these byeways of merry 
England are beiug encroached upon, 

“ Jog on, jog on, the Footpath way, 
A‘d merrily Lent the Stile-a; 
4 merry heart goes all the day, 
Your ead tires in a Mile-a,”— 
said Shakspeare, If something is not done, how- | 
ever, we shall have to jog off instead of on. | 
Local associations have been formed to check 
the evil, but their power is limited, and their 
very existence proves the necessity of Parlia- 
mentary interference. The existing law is 
jealous in guarding these public rights, and 
places numerous obstacles in the way of eggres- 
sion. A method, however, has been found to 
evade the law. 

The plan is this. A man desires to stop an 
ancient footpath. Whatdoeshedo? Jcat this: 
if there is no middle class in the neighbourhood 
to oppose him, he puts up notice boards, saying 
there is ‘‘ No Road,” and threatening prosecution. 
Fences, or other improvements, are placed across 
the way. Keepers, or men of some kind, are told 
to avnoy and intimidate passengers. Supposing 
there is some person who has energy enough to 
assert his rights, and break open the way, the 
landowner at once issues an Exchequer writ, and 


if an appearance is put in, th 
H ladeaion” , the matter has to be 








——— 





Consequently, if the man has not 1001, to 
spare, he is forced to drop the matter, and the 
landowner carries his point. 

It is not to expatiate on the pl 
sure or utility of footpaths and bridleways ; + and 
ancient byeways of old England have existed for 
ages. Over green pastures, through shady 
woodlands, and midst waving cornfields, how 
delightfal are they! To the tired labourer who 
‘‘ homeward plods his weary way,” what a boon 
is the short cut, and how much smothered hate 
does the stopping up of an old footway canse in 
the country around ? 

It is impossible to estimate the ultimate effects 
of the bad feeling created by such wrongs. It 
is a great, increasing, and crying evil, which 
has been too long overlooked. There is a remedy 
for it, neither difficult nor costly, which would 
save much litigation throughout the land, and 
insure our byeways to us for ever. In the 
meantime a check might be put on these en- 
croachments at once, if the Government would 
only order that all such highways be marked 
and lettered on the new great Ordnance survey. 

Were this done, and sign-posts put up on these 
roads by the parishes, and provision made for 
their due maintenance, a great boon would be 
conferred on all men, from the peer to the 
peasant, though more erpecially on the working 
classes. G. RB. Jesse, 








{ 
OBITUARY. { 
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Mr. John Shaw, Architect—We mention the 
death of this gentlemen with extreme regret. 
Mr. Shaw was the attached architect at Christ’s 
Hoepital, London, and one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
In the latter part of his life, he had acted very 


|much as,referee. We had desired to give a 


notice of his life ; and one well qualified, by long 
personal knowledge, had undertaken to writs it. 
In deference, however, to the strongly-expressed 


objection to publicity on the part of a member 
|of Mr. Shaw’s family, we give up the intention. 


Mr. Zocher, Holland.—We have to announce 


‘the death of Mr. J. D. Zocher, architect, of 


Haarlem, on the 8th of July, in his eightieth 
year. He had been, for thirty years, Honorary 
and Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
Architects, and had frequently communicated 
valuable information, as he took a deep interest 
in the success and operations of the Institute. 
Mr. J. B. Pyne, Artist.—Mr, J. B. Pyne, 
the artist, who was for many years vice-president 
of the Society of British Artists, died at his 
residence, in the Camden-road, cn the 29th ult., 
in the seventieth year of hisage. Mr. Pyne was 
a native of Bristol, and, when a lad, was articled 
to an attorney. The law was not, however, to 
his taste, and he soon abandoned it to follow the 
more congenial pursuits with which his name 
has become associated. His views of the 
English lakes and his Italian scenes are the 
works by which be is best known. Mr. Pyne 
had been ill for many months, and for some time 
bat little hopes had been entertained of his 
recovery. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Fall of Houses.—Leather-lane bas been the 
scene of a very alarming occurrence. A house 
used for the business of a wholesale and retail 
provision merchant, and the next house, in the 
occupation of a greengrocer and fruiterer, have 
partly fallen to the ground. The storm of Tues- 
day week had, no doubt, some influence in caus- 
ing the accident. The houses were in & dilapi- 
dated condition from old age and decay, and the 
inmates had received notice that they were about 
to be pulled down. Just before the accident 
happened a loud noise was heard, and portions 
of the two houses were seen falling towards the 
street, and at the windows of the remaining 
portions were to be seen men, women, aud chil- 
dren crying piteously for help. Mr. Bridges, the 
chief officer of the metropoliian brigade, having 
been given to understand that a fire bad occurred, 
had the engines and a fire-escape brought to the 
spot, and the firemen were inetromental in eX- 
tricating several families. There has been great 
destruction of property, but it is believed 20 
lives have been lost. 4 at 

Church Spire Struck by Lightning.—A gre 
tempest has occurred at Rotherfield, when ® 
vivid flash of lightning struck the spire of 4 
church at the top of the sbingling on the sonar 
displacing some shingles, and then on the a 
side, immediately at the same place sag sg OT 
spire was struck on St. Swithin’s-dey in 1845. 
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At the preeent time (as on the above-mentioned 
day), @ considerable rent was made from a few 
feet down from the upper damage, to nearly the 
bottom of the spire, a distance of nearly or quite 
30 ft., the main heart-of-oak timbers being shat- 
tered, and the churchyard strewn with shingles. 
About the same time the electricity struck a 
parn on Stockwell Farm, Town-row, about a 
mile from the town, and in a few minutes the 
building, which contained a wagon loaded with 
hay, and @ cleaning machine, was in a blaze 
from bottom to top, and, with the contents, was 
entirely consumed. Lightning bas been com- 
mitting a good deal of damage this year, and 
pot a few lives have already been lost by it. 
Falls from Buildings.—One of the men em- 
ployed in the work in the course of progress at 
Bath Abbey, has had a narrow escape from being 
killed. He and some others have been engaged 
in doing repairs to the roof of the nave at the 
extreme west end; and in order to raise the 
materials necessary, a jib had to be fastened 
to one of the turrets, from which a wheel and 
rope were suspended. The work had been com- 
pleted, and the apparatus was about to be taken 
down, the man having undertaken to do it. In 
order to get at the wheel, which was fastened to 
the jib, he placed a ladder at the side of the 
tarret, the other end being on the roof of the nave. 
Unfortunately the ladder was not properly fixed, 


and on the man ascending it, it turned over on its | 


side (which was parallel with the western wall), 
and he was thrown over, with about 80 ft. be- 
tween him and the ground. He fortunately, 
however, caught hold of the line which hung 
from the wheel and was fastened to it. He had 
fallen 20 ft. before he took hold of the rope, and 
euch an impetus had been given to his descent 
by this preliminary fall, that he came down very 
rapidly, still retaining a firm grasp of the rope. 
The man’s life was in this way saved, but he 
sustained some very painful injuries, especially 
to his hands, 








THE ITEM “ WASTE.” 


Sir,—The profitable appropriation of anything hitherto 
thrown away, obviously, is gain to manufacturing 
ndustry ; but notwithstanding that such gains are often 
realised, and largely, too, in many instances, there is a 
large amount of wealth waiting to be won, in the shape of 
waste products yet uvutilised. It may reasonably be in- 
ferred that if a knowledge of such products and their pro- 
perties were more widely disseminated, and the products 
themselves made more get-at-able, good uses would be 
found fur many of them; and materials, which are now 
very much in the way, would be naturally sought after as 
sources of profit end advantage. The initiative of such a 
work might well be undertaken by the authorities of the 
South Kensington Museum, The impor ance of the work 
would well warrant the formation of another department 
there,—somewbat similar to the Food Department,—a 
department where merchants and manufacturers could 
seud semples of raw materials or refuse, for which a pro- 
fitable use had not yet been found (articles in a perishable 
state always excepted); these samples to be exhibited, 
with @ popular description of their chemical and other 
properties, and any other particulars of importance at- 
tached to them, Such descriptions should be published 
(by a Paterna at a cheap rate, and samples of the 
materials themrelves should be supplied to any person 
Signing @ guarantee that they requi them for the pur- 
poses of experiment, on payment of a smali fee to the 
curator of the department, Measures might be also pro- 
vided for supplying country institutions and clubs with 
fets of specimens for exhibition, and giving them the 
power to supply individuals with samples, as at the chief 
museum, It cannot be contemplated that there would be | 
any lack of supply ; for producers and possessors of waste | 
would gladly assist in carrying out any scheme calculated | 
to convert incumbrances into marketable commodities. 

Opus. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Mctheringham.—The church of St. Wilfred, at 


improvement. The stone which has been used 
for the new aisle has been given by Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, and is from his quarry at Blankney. 
The seats, which are moveable, are made of pine, 
and the open roof is of Memel timber. It is in- 
tended that the extra sittings shall be free. The 
cost of the enlargement of the church will be 
about 4001, 

Cleator Moor.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church has been laid at Cleator Moor. Though 
the new edifice will possess room to accom- 
modate 600 persons, 405 only will be provided 
for at first. Is will consist of a tower, about 
30 ft. equare; a nave, aisles, and chancel with 
aisles,—one side designed for an organ-chamber, 
and the other arranged for a vestry. The total 
length of the church will be abont 130 ft., and 
its width about 60 ft. The architects are 
Mesers. Cory & Ferguson, of Carlisle. The 
roofs will be groined in brick, and the whole of 
the church will be lined with brick of a straw 
colour, relieved with red brick, and the chancel 
floor will be laid with encaustic tiles of a simple 
pattern. Thechancel is sub-divided into quadri- 
partite vaults, groined with moulded stone ribs. 
The nave is spanned by a single pointed arch, the 
arches of the clearstory windows being groined 
horizontally into it. The aisles are sub-divided 
into bays by ribs in brickwork, springing from 
stone corbels; whilst the tower, which is to be 
used as a baptistery, is again of quadripartite 
groining, with moulded stone ribs. The main 
entrance and the chancel-arch have been made 
the leading features, and on these the chief 
ornament has been bestowed. The doorway is 
deeply moulded and recessed in four orders. 
The chancel arch, of stone 4 ft. in thickness, is 
moulded and wrought. A cavity will be left in 
the wall, and filled up with asphalte, as a pro- 
tection from damp. The frontage towards 
Leconfield-street will be enclosed with a low 
wall, with wrought-iron railing and large double 
gates, which wiil form the principal entrance to 
the grounds. The work has been let to Mr. 
Elibeck, Galemire ; the sub-contractors being, 
joiner, Mr. Weeks, Keekle Cottage; painter, 
plumber, and glazier, Mr. Holloway, White- 
haven; slater, Mr. Whitfield, Workington. 
Besides this church, an unpretentious parsonage- 
house is to be erected, and a considerable plot 
of ground walled in as acemetery. The prin- 
cipal entrance will be from Leconfield-street. 


Crossfield streets. The estimated cost of the 
charch is 5,0001. 

Kensington (Liverpool). — The Bishop of 
Chester has consecrated Christ Church, Ken- 
sington. The new edifice is situate on the high 
road to Fairfield, and close to the Kensington 
Water-works, and is intended to accommodate 
about 800 persons. The cost of the work, 
together with the land, will amount to about 
10,0001., a very large proportion of which was 
bequeathed by Miss Colquitt, of Liverpool, that 
lady appointing as her trustees the Dean of 
Ripon (the Rev. Dr. M‘Neile), the late rector of 
Liverpool, and Archdeacon Jones ; 1,0001. were 
also contributed to the building fund by the 
Liverpool Church Extension Society. The church 
stands on an elevated position. It was con- 
structed from plans furnished by Mesers. W. & G. 
Audsley, of Liverpool; the contractor being Mr. 
E. Hughes, also of Liverpool, builder. The 
foundation-stone was laid about eighteen months 





since. The building, which is Romanesque in 
design, consists of a nave, 91 ft. long, 24 ft. 


Metheringham, has been re-opened, after under- | wide, and 57 ft. high from the floor line to the 


going alteration and enlargement. The altera- | 


tion which hag been made in the edifice is an | 
eularged aisle on the north side, by which means | 
accommodation will be afforded for 100 more | 
persons. According to the old plan there was 
room for 200. The church of St. Wilfred was 
restored about ten years ago, and the founda- 
tion-stone of the enlarged aisle was laid by the 
Vicar on the 23rd of June. Messrs. Drury & 
Mortimer have been the architects ; Mr. Green- 
wood, the stone-waller; Mr. Belton, stone- 
mason; and Mr. Atkinson, carpenter and joiner. 


It is @ rather curious fact that the church of| heig 


St. Wilfrid was much damaged by fire—as the 
inscription on the buttress at the west end 
shows—and the pillars, which were of the Tuscan 
order, were rendered go irregular in height, that 
during the present alterations much difficulty 
Was experienced in the efficient and symmetrical 
Construction of the roof of the aisle. It is appa- 
rent that the fire eo disintegrated the stone used 
for the tower as partially to pulverise it or reduce 





‘ttolime, That part of the church requires some 


apex of the roof. The aisles on either side are 
13 ft. 9 in. wide, and 90 ft. long. The. choir 
and chancel conjointly are 32 ft. 3 in. long. The 
north transept is 19 ft. by 18 ft. The south 
transept is occupied as an organ-chamber and 
vestry. Externally the church is built of ordi- 
nary grey brick, with Stourton stone bands and 
red and black bricks in bands and arches. A 
tower is attached to the west end of the 
church. Its height to the top of the stone 
cornice is 103 ft., and from the roof to the 
top of the finial seat 50 ft., giving a total 
ight of 150 ft., with 20 ft. exterior width. 
It is intended to place a bell in the tower. 
On either side of the nave are five arches, 
each 17 ft. wide, and 20 ft. 6 in. high from 
the floor to the underside of the arches, spring- 
ing from piers formed of red granite columns 
polished, with Bath stone bosses, bands, and 
capitals, each capital being diversely carved. 
The reredos at the back of the altar is composed 
of ten arches formed of Caen stone, each arch 
resting upon a small column of green Irish 


marble, and the credence is in harmony with 
this arrangement. The pulpit is formed of Caen 
stone with coloured inlaid decorations, and it 
rests upon a plain base of red stone. The font, 
at the west end of the church, is carved in Caen 
stone resting upon York stone steps. A larger 
number of windows than usual, inclading a 
large wheel window, have been introduced into 
the building—there being nearly fifty in all, 
the circular heads of which are in harmony 
with the special style of architecture. The 
eastern window is in three compartments, the 
glass being in alternate sections of square and 
diamond-shaped frames, the whole being re- 
lieved with a small quantity of coloured glass. 
The roof of the church is open-timbered. The 
altar floor, chancel, and wall round the font have 
been laid with encaustic tiles, supplied by Mr. 
Oppenheim, of Manchester. A hot-water appa- 
ratus has been farnished by Mr. Seward, of 
Lancaster. The artificial lighting of the nave 
will be effected principally by rows of three- 
light jets projecting from beneath the clearstory 
windows, whilst brackets of ten lights each, 
springing from above the capitals of the pillars 
on which the arches rest, will furnish lights for 
the aisles, Over the chancel are two 1 
brackets with seventy jets. The gasfittings, and 
all the ornamental ironwork of the churcb, have 
been furnished by Messrs. Smith & Sons, of 
Birmingham. A stone wall, surmounted by an 
iron fencing, encloses the building on the north 
and west sides. 

Chaldon (Surrey).—The ancient little church 
in this village is undergoing a process of restora- 
tion. The old-fashioned high seata will be re- 
placed by seats ofa new pattern. The workmen, 
in scraping off the old whitewash from the wall of 
the west end of the church, found that the wall 
had been, at some time or other, painted in dis- 
temper, with several figures, representing men 
and women. In addition to the improvement in- 








The site, which has been presented by Mr. Thos. | 
Brocklebank, is at the corner of Leconfield and | 
| which contract has now been completed, and 


tended to be made in the interior of the church, 

the spire will be covered with oak shingles, 
(under the superintendence of Mr. Saker, of 
| Stoat’s Nest, the contractor for the job. The 
restorations are being done under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Richard Martin, of Caterham, 
architect. 

Arksey (Doncaster District).—About the end of 
April, 1869, Messrs. Anelay entered on their 
second contract for the restoration of the nave, 
the side aisles, and the porch of the ancient 
parish church, under Mr. G. G. Scott, architect, 


the edifice re-opened for divine service. The 
north-west aisle was the first commenced, and 
at the outset it was found necessary to foot and 
concrete all the foundations to the level of the 
ground. The north door which bas been walled 
up some years, has been re-opened and restored 
to its original character, and the old coal-house 
adjoining pulled down and removed. The 
buttresses of the aisle which had given way 
were taken down, and after placing in new 
foundations have been rebuilt. Considerable 
portions of wrought jambs, window sills, &c., 
were discovered in the walls whilst making 
these repairs. From their appearance it is not 
unlikely that they belonged to the first side aisle 
which was built, being of the Early Decorated 
period. All the battlements and window tracery 
have been repaired, and where needed furnished 
with new mullions. The west end of the aisle 
has been fitted up with a new traceried window, 
taken from what is supposed to have been the 
original west end aisle window, & portion of 
which was found, and now forms a part of the 
new erection. The old roof of the aisle was all 
removed and repaired with new oak, and stained 
and varnished, and has since been re-covered 
with lead. The nave has also been furnished 
with a new high-pitched roof of oak to corre- 
spond with the old pitch of the tower. A new 
west end window with tracery, battlement, pin- 
nacles, and battresses, has also been added. 
While making these alterations in the nave there 
was discovered the original belfry doorway, 
which was opened out and repaired, the more 
modern one being closed up. In the south aisle 
all the windows have been supplied with now 
tracery, and some of them have been furnished 
with jambs, battlements, pinnacles, buttresses, 
&c., besides which all the ashiar bas been re- 

i A cross, placed at the west end of this 
aisle was worked out of part of an old cross dis- 
covered in the foundations of the north aisle 
while the workmen were footing it. This cross 
was considered by Mr. Scott to be @ portion of 
the original one. The old porch has been pulled 





down, and a new one built, the foundations 
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being concreted. The soil on the outside of the 
whole church has been removed to a certain 
depth, and a channel of hard black Staffordshire 
bricks has been laid in cement, in order to keep 
the building dry. There are also fall pipes 
round every side of the edifice, which con- 
duct the water into emall cesspools, whence it 
is carried by drains to the common. All the 
work has been executed under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Thomas Stenton, the foreman. The 
cost of the entire restoration will be nearly 
3,0001., of which there are from 6001. to 700l. 
still to be raised. : 

Corton Denham. — The re-opening of St. 
Andrew’s Church, at Corton Denham, near 
Sherborne, has taken place. The church has 
been completely rebuilt and enlarged, as the old 


length of the building, from east to west, is 


160 ft., while from north to south it measures 
about 50 ft. It is built of Kentish rag and Bath 
stone, and is paved, the nave with Staffordshire 
and the sanctuary with encaustic tiles. Besides 
the nave, the roof of which is supported by four 
bays, finished with stone; there is a central 
tower, south transept, and north chapel, while 
the chancel, which is 60 ft. long from the nave 
to the wall, finishes with an apse, the roof of 
which is almost dome-like in appearance. The 
reredos, presented by lady friends, is approached 
by nine steps from the nave, and is built of Bath 
stone, inlaid with mosaics, with detached arcad- 
ing, divided into five compartments, the arches 
of which are supported by marble columns. The 
figures in the central compartment are those of 
the Saviour, St. Mary, and St. John, while the 





building was in a very dilapidated condition, and 
was too small for the accommodation of the | 
parishioners. The edifice, which is erected on | 
the site of the old church, is in the Perpendicular 
style of the fifteenth century. It consists of a| 
nave, north aisle, chancel, and vestry, with a 
tower at the west end. The walls are composed 
of Ham-hill stone, with Bath and Doulting 
dressings. The roof is open woodwork, stained 
and varnished, and the seats are open oak 
benches, with carved ends. The chancel forms 
an apse, and has a groined roof, supported by 
carved corbels. The chancel is paved with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles. The pulpit is of Bath 
stone. The church is tobe heated by a patent | 
apparatus, and is well lighted and ventilated. | 
The organ was built by Mr. Ewens, of Stratford. | 
on-Avon, and cost 1101. The contract amounted | 
to 2,3501., but the extras will be fully 5001. more. 





others contain different Scriptural characters. 
Clearstory windows are carried entirely round 
the church. Four windows in the north chapel, 
two in the nave, and one at the east end, are of 
stained glass, and one in particular is placed 
there to the memory of Miss M. E. Banks, who 
for a long time acted indefatigably as school- 
mistress. The font, which is the gift of the vicar 
of the parish, the Rev. R. W. B. Marsh, is com- 
pesed of various marbles, and harmonises in 
design with the building. The seats are open 
benches, and are all free and unappropriated : 
accommodation will be given to 1,200 persons. 
The architect was Mr. Brooks, of Lincoln’s-inn, 


and the contractor was Mr. Perry, of Stratford. | 


The cost of the building, as it at present stands, 
is 10,0001. About 4,0001. more will be required 
to complete the tower and spire, which it is in- 


The whole expense will be defrayed by Lord tended to carry up to about 220 ft. 


Portman, who is the principal landowner in the 
parish, and lord of the manor. The plans of the 
church were drawn by Mr. Pearce, architect, of 
the eetate office at Haselbury. The contractor 
was Mr. Draper, of Crewkerne. The architect 
under whose superintendence the work has been 


carried out is Mr. Green, of Blandford, who de-| P. Birch, C.E. London: Spon.” 


signed the chancel roof. The masonry depart- | 
ment was sub-let by the contractor to Mr. C. | 
Trask, of Norton-sub-Hamdon. Mr. Holliday, of | 
Wells, did the carving of the pulpit and font; | 
and Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham, was the artist | 
who produced the work in the chancel. | 

Wettenhall.—The new church of St. David's | 
has been opened for divine service. The church | 
is situate at the side of the road leading from | 
Banbury to Over, and is three miles from the 
Calveley station, on the Chester and Crewe line 
of railway. The style of architecture is a simple 
Gothic type of the thirteenth century. The! 
building, which is cruciform in shape, and con- | 
sists of nave, transepts, and porch, is of brick, 
with a little of the red stone from the old build. | 
ing, and white Kelsall stone sparingly introduced. | 
The dimensions are :—from east to west, 67 ft. 
5 in. ; from the north to the south walls of the | 
transepts, 36 ft. 5 in. ; the nave being 14 ft. 4 in. 
wide. The entrance is by a small porch at the | 
south-west end, and the interior is as unpre: | 
tending as the exterior. The minister’s vestry | 
is in the arm of the south transept, while the | 
choir will occupy the north transept. There is, 
perbaps, a surplusage of light; for besides the 
coupled windows of the nave, which alternate, 
we may remark, with plain chamfered buttresses, 
there are triple-light windows in the gable walls 
of the chancel, transept, and west end ; and this 
effect has been heightened by the light stucco 
used for the walls. However, the clergyman 
and his congregation would, no doubt, gladly 
accept, in the place of the plain glass, memorial 
windows ; and, as there is no elaborate tracery, 
but simple lights of lancet shape, the cost of 
stained glass would not be very expensive. All 
the sittings, which will accommodate 200 per- 
sons are to be free and unappropriated. They 
have been made of Savannah pitch pine, var- 
nished, the wood being supplied at a nominal 
price to the builder by a Winsford tradesman. 
The roof, of high pitch, is open, the dark timber- 
work being relieved by ultra-marine straps, 
fastened with gilt-headed bolts, Exteriorly, the 
western gable is surmounted by a bell turret 
and the other gables by stone crosses and iron 
finials. The architects were Mr. James Redford 
of Manchester, and Mr. J. A, Davenport of 
Over, near Winsford (the latter having all along 
taken an extra official interest in the work) ; and 
Mr. Peter Hodgkinson, of Sandbach, was the 
builder, 

Plaistow.—The new Church of St. Andrew has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Rochester. 
The building stands a little off the Barking-road. 





The style of architecture is Early English. The 








Books Heceibed. 


“The Disposal of Town Sewage. 





By R. W. 
This is a 
reprint of a Millar prize paper read at a students’ 
meeting in the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
In its pages are collected well-authenticated 
particulars of some of the chief undertakings 
already carried out, and their results,—the 
opinions of scientific men as to the probable 
effect upon the country of a considerable increase 
in the number of sewage-farms,—and a few 
notes upon the true theory of filtration and the 
self. purifying tendency of polluted streams,—— 
“A Treatise on the Utilisation of Town 
Sewage. By James Dathie. Preston: Dobson. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.” The author 
of this pamphlet is clerk of works to the Preston 
Local Board of Health, and his treatise relates 
particularly to Preston. His scheme is illus- 
trated by diagrams. It combines the irrigating, 
precipitating, deodorising, and filtering prin- 
ciples in one; and he believes that this combina- 
tion of principles renders his scheme superior 
to all others; and that the investigations of the 
Rivers Pollution Commiesion must result in some 
such scheme.——“ Report of the Streets Com- 
mittee of the City Sewers Commission on the 
Val de Travers compressed Asphalte Carriage. 
way Pavement. Judd & Glass, Printers, Doc- 
tors’ Commons.” With this report is printed the 
report of Mr. Haywood, the engineer and surveyor 
to the Commission, on which the committee’s 
report is based. The committee recommend the 
Threadneedle experiment to be extended in a 
line of street having great traffic. The cost will 
be 18s. per square yard, including concrete 
foundations; and for keeping in repair, 1s. 6d, 
per square yard per annum, the pavement to 
remain in as good condition as when first laid. 
Mr. Haywood states that the pavement is not 
slippery; that it is, perhaps, more noiseless 
under the traffic than stone flagging ; is imper- 
vious to moisture; and can be swept like any 
other pavement. As to its durability, more expe- 
rience is requisite. He wished for a more ex- 
tended trial of the pavement.——“ Railways and 
the Public. By Rapbael Brandon, F.R.1.B.A. 
Seventh Edition. National Railway Associa- 
tion, 17, Clement’s-inn, Strand.” Mr. Brandon, 
who is the hon. sec. of the association, has been 
working hard to found his scheme of shilling, 
sixpenny, and threepenny fares throughout for 
long distances; and fourpenny, twopenny, and 
penvy fares for ten miles and under, and he now 
publishes it condensed, in penny pamphlet form, 
giving more factsand tables. It seems that the 
Great Northern actually convey ticket-holders 
between London and Welwyn, a distance of 
twenty-two miles, at an average rate of less than 
sixpence all the way, so that they already do 





what they declare they cannot do. This, too, ig 
the case with other companies.——The Rectan. 
gular Review,—not a good title for a quarterly 
communication on philosophy, archeology 
science, and the arts,—has begun very well, 
No. 1 contains a considerable amount of agree. 
able and usefal reading. The editor, howevet 
must not let his writers talk about “a slight 
preventative.” It proposes to pay particular 
attention to Freemasonry.——And this remirdg 
us to mention a trade-book of “ Masonic Clothing 
and Jewels,” all coloured and gilded, issned by 
George Kenning, of Little Britain. The prices 
seem moderate. The illustrations provide for 
degrees not recognised by strict masons, such 
as Templars and Red-cross Knights: good 
authority for these decorations it would be diffi. 
cult to find. 








Miscellanen, 


The Suez Canal.—With regard to the Suez 
Canal, Sir D. A. Lange has furnished the follow. 
_ing particulars relating to the traffic and 
| receipts :—‘ The total number of vessels which 
| have passed through the maritime canal is 363 ; 
of these 130 traversed during the four days of 
‘the inauguration, exempt from payment of dues, 
leaving 233 ships, representing 196,428 tons; 
| when to this is added the tonnage of small craft, 
| viz., 6,498, the total amount on which dues have 
been paid is 201,926 tons, composed as follows: 
153 British ships, 134,712 tons; 35 French 
ships, 33,804 tons; 19 Egyptian ships, 12,760 
tons; 9 Austrian ships, 5,948 tons; 7 Italian 
ships, 3,717 tons; 4 Turkish ships, 2,548 tons; 
3 Spanish ships, 732 tons; 1 Russian ship, 
480 tons; 1 Indian ship, 686 tons; 1 Chinese 
ship, 37 tons; total, 233 ships, 195,428 tons, 
including the fractional tonnage. ‘The receipts 
in Jane amounted to 817,117f. (32,6841), being 
nearly double those of the preceding month, and 
the total revenue derived from all sources, made 
up to the 30th of June, amounted to 3,244,616f. 
(129,7841.). Fourteen dredgers are at present 
employed in widening the ‘‘ bends” and making 
such improvements as are deemed necessary for 
facilitating, in a still greater degree, the naviga- 
tion through the canal, and obtaining a uniform 
depth of 26 English feet throughout.” 


The A B C Process. — After visiting the 
A BC Model Sewage Works at Leamington 
twice, the Rivers Pollution Commissioners re- 
port the following as their conclusions as to the 
merits of the scheme :—‘‘1, The process re- 
moves a large proportion of the suspended im- 
purities from sewage, but on no occasion, when 
we have seen it in operation, bas this removal 
been so complete as to render the effluent sewage 
admissible into running water.—2. The A BO 
process removes a very small proportion of the 
soluble polluting matters from sewege. After 
treatment by this process, the efflaent sewage 18 
very little better than that which is obtained by 
allowing the raw sewage to settle in subsidence 
tanks.—3. The manure obtained by this pro- 
cess has a very low market value, and cannot re- 
pay the cost of manufacture.—4. The manipula- 
tions required for the extraction and drying of 
this manure are attended with a nauseous odour, 
especially in warm weather, and would occasion 
a serious nuisance if the works were situated in 
or near a town.” 


Lee, St. Peter's.—The rapidly-increasing 
population in this popular suburban locality 
rendered increased church accommodation neces- 
sary; steps have therefore been taken to build 
a new church. A temporary iron one has been 
in use for some time, but # site having been 
offered by the Crown and their lessees, Messrs. 
Gates, a committee was formed, and the new 
church, which is to be of brick, designed by 
Messrs. Newman & Billing, architects, will 
shortly be commenced. It is intended to pro- 
vide, at first, accommodation for 700 persons, at 
at a cost of about 4,5001. 


A Wire Tramway in scotland. — Lord 
Kinnaird is at present putting up “ —— 
Wire Tramway,” for the transit of blocks 0 
stone from a quarry in Hilltown, a little north- 
east of Rossie Priory. The stone in this quarry 
is to be thus conveyed to a huge stone-breaking 
machine, driven by water, to be prepared for 
causeway and other purposes. The works war} 
already far advanced. The Duke of Satherlan 
is to construct one of these tramways 10 miles 
long, to transport limestone from Loch Shin to 
Golspie Harbour. 
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New Process of Metal Casting.—A party 
from Losdon, Manchester, and other places 
assembled lately at the works of the Lancashire 
Engineering and Compression Casting Company, 
St. Helen’s Junction, to witness a new patent 
process of casting refractory metals. The in- 
vention is of American origin. The pattern is 
placed on an oiled foundation-plate, and be- 
smeared with fine wet clay. It is then buried 
in a box with mixed clay and sand, which 
covering is pressed downwards until it assumes 
the consistency of an unbaked brick. In this 
state the clay cake is carefully removed from 
the box turned upside down upon a table, and 
the pattern adroitly lifted from the bottom by 
means of asmall gutta-percha suction ball, leav- 
ing a distinct representation of itself in the 
vacuum so caused. After being sufficiently 
hardened in a stove, the moulds—for many can 
be operated upon at the same moment—are 
packed closely together in a large receptacle, 
which is made air-tight. The fused metal is 
then poured from the crucible into an easily- 
opened channel of this vessel, and forces itself 
into every crevice of the moulds, aided in its 
course by the action of a compressing machine. 
The moulds are next taken ont into the open air, 
and broken with hammers, when there are found 
embedded in them a perfect fac simile in metal 
of the different objects originally used as patterns 
for casting. Even the most minute lines, such 
as may be seen in engravings or wood-cuts, are 
clearly reproduced. One casting can be used to 
mould another without any need for the reten- 
tion of the original pattern. Medallion making, 
type casting, and file making are said to be 
among the developments of the invention. 
Finger-plates for doors were chiefly made on 
the occasion referred to. 


Death in a Well at Repton —Drowning 
in carbonic acid gas is just as frequent as ever, 
notwithstanding all that has been said about it. 
A man was'recently engaged with others cleaning 
out an old well, at Repton. The well, as far as 
the water, was 64 ft. in depth, and the men had 
on several occasions found that there was a 
quantity of choke damp, as the light of a candle 
which they used was frequently put out. The 
deceased was let down by a rope, one end of 
which passed round several staves of a ladder, 
whilst another part went round a windlass. In 
the well was a flooring above the water, and the 
deceased was lowered on to it. He pulled up a 
portion of the old boarding, which was hoisted 
up, and a piece of new wood was let down in its 
place. The deceased continued st work for 
about balf an hour, at the end of which he re- 
marked, “ This is a rum place to work in,” and 
he was then asked if he might be pulled up, and 
he replied, “ Yes.” The men at the top then 
began hoisting him up, and when he had got 
within 12 ft. of the mouth he made a noise as if 
he was breathing heavily, and fell down the 
well. Another man was then let down to rescue 
him, but he soon began to faint, and had to be 
speedily lifted up again. In letting him down 
the precaution of having the rope fastened 
round his waist had been taken. The body was 
recovered about five hours afterwards, when, of 
course, life was quite extinct. At the inquest, a 
verdict of “Died whilst working in a well, by 
falling into the water,” was returned. 


Theatre Royal, Haymarket.—While Mr. 
Buckstone and the regular Haymarket company 
ure delighting the provinces, an entirely fresh 
troupe, under the management of Mr. Coe, have 
taken possession of the “Little Theatre,” and 
have revived, with very considerable success, 
Mr. Tom Taylor’s excellent comedy, “ The 
Overland Mail,” and the late Mr. Talfourd’s 
witty and amusing extravaganza, “ Atalanta.” 
Several new actors have been introduced to 
London, notably Mr. E. Arnott, an artist of 
evident ability; Mr. A. Wood, a low comedian ; 
and Miss Edith Challis. We are bound to speak 
Well of the whole undertaking. 


_ School of Art for Birkenhead.—Taking 
into consideration the difficulties connected with 
the useful existence of a School of Art for some 
time past established in Birkenhead, Mr. John 
Laird, the member for that borough, offered 
to give 1,000 yards of land in Conway-street, and 
to erect @ building at his own cost, if the friends 
of the institation would provide a maintenance 
fond and the requisite furniture, at a cost of 
about 1,1001. in all. The Committee of the 


School of Art have accepted Mr. Laird’s offer, 
and promised to take immediate steps to fulfil 
requirements, 


Improvement of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
At the last meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, a report was presented from the Works 
and General Parposes Committee in reference to 
the proposed improvement on the south side of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, by the removal of the 
unsightly railings, and throwing more space into 
the roadway; and it recommended that the 
Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London 
be informed, in reply to their farther letter on 
the subject, that the Board see no reason to 
depart from their former decision, namely,—that 
they are not prepared to contribute towards the 
proposed improvement, as the same does not 
provide for the opening up for carriage traffic of 
the roadway on the north side of the cathedral. 
Mr. Saunders moved as an amendment that the 
Board should contribute 5,0007. towards this 
improvement, and the corporation of the city 
of London would supply the rest of the cost, 
amounting altogether to something like 25,0001. 
The amendment was negatived by a majority of 
15 to 7, and the recommendation of the com- 
mittee agreed to. 

NWew Theatre for Hanley.—The old theatre 
at Hanley has now entirely disappeard, and the 
new erection is, we are informed, to be pressed 
forward as rapidly as possible. The projectors, 
as appears from the plans, have taken pains to 
provide means of ingress and egress, the width of 
the doorways taken together being equal to an 
opening of 23ft. There will also be a commu- 
nication between the gallery and the boxes, the 
opening of which, in case of a panic, would tend 
to break the force of a rush from the gallery, and 
enable some of the occupants to escape at the 
back of the theatre. The plans have been passed 
by the buildings committee of the Town Council, 
and the Mayor and ex-Mayor, with the borough 
surveyor, have engaged to watch the progress of 
the building in the interests of the public. 


Destruction of the Reading Assembly 
Rooms.—The Reading Assembly-rooms have 
been destroyed by fire. On Sundays the rooms 
were used for religious services, aud on Sunday 
night these were continued until about a quarter 
to nine o’clock, when the building was left in 
apparent safety. Shortly afterwards, however, 
the place was discovered to be in flames, and by 
half-past ten it was a mass of burning ruins. 
The roof of the building had fallen in by the 
time that the engines had got to work. The 
origin of the fire is unknown, although it is 
believed that it was owing to the gas. 


Somersetshire Archaeological Society.— 
The twenty-second annual meeting will be held 
at Wincanton, on Tuesday, August 23rd, and the 
two following days, under the presidency of Sir 
Williem C. Medlycott, bart. Papers will be read 
in the Town-hall. On Wednesday there will be 
an excursion to North Cadbury, Cadbury Camp, 
Compton Church, and Mapperton ; and on 
Thureday one to Temple Coombe, Stowell, Mil- 
bourne Wick Encampment, Milbourne Port, 
Henstridge, reaching Temple Coombe Station at 
seven p.m. The members are invited, by the 
president, to a luncheon at Venn. 


Galignani’s Hospital.— Messrs. Galignani, 
the proprietors of the well-known Galignani’s 
Messenger published in English in Paris, having 
built a hospital in that city for the benefit of 
poor British strangers or residents, have gene- 
rously offered the same to the British Gove:n- 
ment, together with an endowment for main- 
taining it in operation. This offer, however, the 
British Government has declined. All the ex- 
penses of the hospital are being defrayed by 
Messrs. Galignani. 


Bells.— Messrs. Mears & Stainbank have re- 
cently hung in All Saints’ Church, Youlgreave, 
a peal of eight bells, tenor 26 cwt., key of D, 
paid for by Mr. W. P. Thornhill, Stanton-in- 
Peak; and another peal of eight bells, tenor 
18 cwt., key of E, in St. Alban’s Church, Roch- 
dale, at the cost of Mr. Jonathan Field, of 
Demster House, Rochdale. 


Overfiows of the Fleet Sewer.—The heavy 
rains have produced overflows in Farringdon- 
street and Bridge-street, which have inundated 
cellars and stores. Two or three of the main 
channels had been stopped for repairs. Engines 
of the fire brigade were used to pump out the 
water. 

Land in London.—The freebold site of the 
Church of St. Mary Somerset, Upper Thames- 
street, occupying an area of 3,740 square feet, 
was last week sold by tender by Messrs. Fuller, 
Horsey, Son, & Co., for the sum of 10,2001, 





Copper.—Day by day prices fall lower and 
lower, according to the Mining Journal. Chili 
bars have been sold at 651., the price, according 
to the average difference, compared with English, 
that they ought, and would have been at, if 
speculation had not forced them up beyond their 
relative value; therefore they are just brought 
to their proper level. Ores have declined 3s. 
per unit. There is a wide difference between 
buying and selling prices, and a great reduction 
would have to be mdde to effect large sales in 
any kind of copper. 


Free Bridges.—The joint committee of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the City Cor- 
poration, appointed under the provisions of the 
Act of 1869 for freeing the Thames bridges from 
tolls, have already opened Kingston Bridge, and 
on Wednesday, in the midst of general rejoicings 
on the part of the inhabitants of Walton, in 
Surrey, on the south, and Shepperton, in Middle- 
sex, on the north, side of the Thames, Walton 
Bridge was thrown open and declared hence- 
orth free of toll. 


Dressing Stone.—The invention of Mr. L. 
Pochet, Vendome, France, consists of an apparatus 


| containing a striking or picking tool, and weigh- 


ing from 30 to 100 kilogrammes, or more, accord. 
ing to the force of the blows desired to be struck, 
the said tool being worked either by steam or 
compressed air, and suspended in any suitable 
manner, 80 that the workman can easily direct 
it upon the stone to be cut, without using his 
own muscular power either to guide or support 
the machine. 


Explorations of the Deep Sea —The last 
published number of the “ Proceedings of the 
Royal Society” (Vol. xviii., No. 121) contains 
the “Preliminary Report of the Scientific Ex- 
plorations of the Deep Sea in the Porcupine 
during the summer of 1869,” conducted by Dr. 
Carpenter and others. To the council of the 
Royal Society belongs the credit of having led 
the Government to give the assistance without 
which these important investigations could not 
have been pursued. 


The Maryport Roman Altars.—It was 
believed that the red sandstone of which these 
altars were composed was got from the rock at 
Maryport, close to the site of the old Homan 
station; but a working miner, named Hodgson, 
has discovered that they must have come from 
an ancient quarry at Sheep Field, on the Allerby 
Hall estate, Aspatria. The stone is said to be 
identical, which is not the case with that at 
Maryport. The quarry was an extensive one, 
and the remains of ancient tools have been 
found. 


The Art Challenge Accepted. — It is 
announced that Mr. Hughes’s challenge to paint 
“ the best picture, against time, for 1,0001. a side, 
with any artist of any country,” has been 
accepted by an American artist, and that he, as 
well as the challenger, has signed the pre- 
liminaries and deposited 1,0001. in the Bank of 
England for the match, to come off, on or about 
the 13th inst., in the saloon of the Palais Royal, 
Argyll-street, Oxford-cireus! Who is to decide 
whether the things produced are pictures or 
not ? 


The Carlisle School of Art.—The Mecha- 
nics’ Hall, in this city, has been fitted up for 
the accommodation of the students of the local 
School of Art. About a hundred students passed 
through the Carlisle School of Art last year, 
and we are glad to observe that under the 
training and direction of Mr. Herbert Lees, the 
master, they spent their time to such good pur- 
pose, that two of them succeeded in obtaining 
prizes in the national competition. 


The Grosvenor Gallery.—The Marquis of 
Westminster, who is just now doing all sorts of 
liberal things, has al:owed the authorities of the 
South Kensington Museum to select for exhibi- 
tion any pictures from the Grosvenor Gallery, 
for which space can be found. Many of the 
finest works have been accordingly removed, and 
will be exhibited in a few days. 


Monumental.—The Metropolitan Board of 
Works have agreed that permission should be 
given to place a statue of Sir James Outram on 
the Thames Embankment. Her Majesty has 
assented to the proposal of the House of Com- 
mons, that sufficient gun-metal for the making 
of a statue to commemorate the services of 
Field-Marshal Lord Gough, should be granted, 








the House making good the cost of the same. 
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THE BUILDER. 





[ Ave. 6, 1870, 





Royal Architectural Museum.—The Gels 
smiths’ Company have voted a donation of 251. 
for the building fund of this Masenm. 








TENDERS. 


For alterations and repairs at No. 72, 
Mr. H. Saxon Snell, architect :— 


Baker-street. 


BimpsOn ...eeseecceceeseeneeneeetscnenes = : : 
Phillips & Baker .......-..seseseereee a es 
Bird..........ccccccsccoosssecersessenscsretens 2 

Bamford & SOM ..cceceseseeceseecteneee 201 0 0 
Howard ........csesseeeeeceseesesscenrerees 197 10 0 





For sewering, paving, and flagging mein street, Rother- 


. Mr. George Jennings, surveyor :— 
— oe : £3,566 3 0 


a paaaahencanaiebraae” om 3,469 8 8 
Speight & Sons (accepted) ...... 3,451 19 3 
Chadwick ..covssssscoressecressoesessee 3,330 5 7 





For house in Harestone Valley, Caterham, for Colonel 
Sibley. Mr. R. Martin, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. Frederick Sparrow :— 








Dove, Brother...........ssess0+ soeee £2,215 0 O 
Bisa ..cincidscr sidan neta 2,085 0 0 
Langmead & Way ............0000 2,067 0 0 
FATTO... ccassevessercee dnsensotaste 00 
Turner & Sons .... ) 00 
Chappell ........c.cnrencsesseacecovensess 0 0 

For excavating and building brick tank at the Gas 


Works at Barking, Essex. Messrs. Church & Son, engi- 


neers : 





Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... £1,396 0 0 
DORE G bcs cavivonspuveicctsencss . 1,158 0 0 
bm... .siccsveesncpesvesces 1,099 0 0 
, LY FW RR ere 1,084 00 
BRUT De WE co adecindieestosnernsicebties . 1,080 0 0 





For rebuilding shop and premises, High-street, Wool- 
wich. Mr. Dinwiddy, architect, ——— supplied :— 
43) 0 


ee : 0 
Richardson . 410 0 0 
Swain & Hall 410 0 0 
ES Ee 399 0 0 
NI sa secectincutitensinninrrssedsciots $84 0 0 








For boundary walls and additions to Fulham Convict 






Prison. Quantities supplied by Mr. T, Nixon :— 
cc £7. Sea £4,463 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 4,184 0 0 
UO vitncdesrdidtvndsiatiecbithicnanstin 4,131 0 0 
Be GOR siininnitciiecsntatet 4,100 0 0 
Aviss & Co. .... 3,988 0 0 
Gammon & Sons. 3,925 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ....... 3,884 0 0 





For constraction of reservoirs, laying main piper, &c., 
for supplying the town of Dolgelley with water. Mr, | 
Thomas Roberts, engineer :— 


Tones ....0000 Spitenenienennectniaiia £1,584 0 0 
ea Bd RE SES Ds ais 1,465 14 9 
Jones & Lewes (accepted) ...... 1,445 0 0 





For the erection of Holy Trinity Rectory, Newington, 
Surrey. Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, architects :— 














Shapley & Webster.................. £1,985 0 0 

ND “cecendieracistcissesaipiiskccgiw 1,797 0 0 

Oath & BAR cteicisiisccssisancecnossi 1,797 0 0 
REE - 1,799 0 0 } 
PIN saccianoscatsiansvchiniunvcoasdaa 1,762 0 0 \ 
PRIN sececsenstiarsanbonnenitsscs 1,769 0 0 
_ RASERE BE: 1,743 0 0 | 
Marsland & Sons..................... 1,735 0 0 
nn ET . 1,730 0 0 
| 

For alterations, repairs, painting, &c , at No. 5, Port- 


segs oa ag ene Gosling. Mr. Thos. William 

‘obin, architect. © quantities we i 

oelneten. q re supplied by Mr, 
Tyler & Lewellen.............00-.0c0. 1, 
Batchelder............ 
Longmire & Burge 
Clark & Manooch 
Brown...... 


| 
i 





eocoso 
ecoocoo 


Pe eee nes 





Por alterations to the ‘‘ Yorkshire Grey” Charlotte- | 
seth Fitzroy-square. Messrs. Burd & Walters, archi- 
ects -— 
Watson Bros. 





Vateon Bros. ..............0.00+s seseeee £684 0 0 
Newman & Mann ............0........ 626 0 0 
Henshaw 495 0 0 | 
McLaclan .. .., 473 0 0 | 
apie tiline 471 0 0 
Og ET CER EEE 459 0 | 
TN UN aii soe cctsntints 457 0 ° 
BER phere tal ie 455 0 0 { 
Keliy (withdrawn, error) ............ 383 0 0 





For alterations and additions io Stoke Pri i | 

c t or Mill 
Bromegrove, Worcestershire, for Mr, W. i. Wali,’ Mr. 
W. Seckbam W itherington, architect :— é j 







SI * 5 cssecieesbeasscists. ccc. £1,462 10 0 
Lovett... siileds sic . 1015 7 10 
Wane: RD cceséee 738 10 O 

ENS ERA OS EAs 736 0 0 


For works Portman Chapel, E i 
square, Mr. C. Eales, — ottest, Portman 
Clemence 








MebienhDA obetanepenniianasiia 7 399 

Holland & Hannen......... iw ° ° 

MOG BBO asi iisichodSsthcnicccas., 6,230 00 
en ak eR 6,127 0 0 
Scrivener & White 6,121 00 
Kelly, Brothers ..................... 5,963 00 - 


cect 
For proposed Atheneum Club, Camden-road i 

way, for the Committee, including boundary aa oe 

pipes, and fireplaces, Mr. Washington Hart, 


| Spencer, architect :— | 
F 


, Leonards’-on-Sea, 





Srnec. _ Quantities supplied by Messrs, Maples, 
Williams........... een eeeen a seecveeeee - £3,40 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers ... . 3,150 0 0 
Ee = 2,920 0 0 
Aitebison & Walker . 2,865 0 0 























For farm 

















r building a bonse at East Peckham, Kent, for Mr, house and homestead on the estate of 
Bi dony Messrs. Habershon & Pite, architects :— Hareourt Griffin, at Knighton, near Market em 
Tonbridge & Derry........00+ sesvee £1,789 0 O Mr. Nicholas Joyce, architect ;-- 
Band as ccervsevensovesensves wibdonnioson _—_ 4 4 Espley (accepted) ......0-se00. £1,877 0 0 
Martin scccesese.coecevensessnes J 
Kodes & Roberts... 1,675 0 0 Great Northern Railwoy.—Mr, Firbank, of Newport, 
Bowler®..........00000. 1,600 0 0 Monmouthshire, who construeted the priceipal portion of 
Pearce, Brothers. 1,554 0 0 the London end of the Midland Extension, = taken 
Patman & Co. .... 1,545 0 0 the contract for the Great Northern Railway, Sleaford 
Nightingale ..........00++ 1,516 0 0 to Bourn, seventeen miles in length. 
Perridge ......sererccercserescesee deoces 1,420 0 0 
Whittaker ........ viata sve 1,876 0 0 ee —_—_———— —. 
, TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
For execution of subsoil drainage works at Bromley, in| g, 3m. B.—G. H-J. W.-B. & Co-J. F.-k, C_P B— 
Kent. Mr. Arthur Jacob, engineer :— CC. H—K, W, T.—T. T.—Mr. J.-J, H.—O, B. A.—J. 3-1. p— 
Marshall .. £1,500 0 0 T. W.—G. M.—W. M. ¥.—B. & 8on.—T. N.—H P.H-~ FJ —p 7 
Harris . 1,297 0 0 J. W. C.—T. L. D.— Birchington. —H. Bv—C, A.—T. & Sons.—8. W. A 
Batch 1,198 0 0 —E I. A.—T. R—W, K.- Mr, M.—@. H.P.—J J.-J. U.-8 & Co 
Chamberla 998 10 6 A. J.—W. J.L —H. B. C.—C, B.—K. Broe.—E. B.—1. & 80-4. F. 0 
Hayward 957 0 0 —H. J. & Soua—T. W. T.-H. D.~Oid Suberbd-.—C, 7, Ww 
Woodcock ..... 943 9 0 W.8. W.—L.—J. H. 
Cab ..crsrcorcesee 919 10 0 We are compelled to decline pointing out bovks and giving 
Young aves 800 0 0 addresses. 
Lansbury (accepted) ..........0.+ : 775 10 0 All statements of facts, lets of Tenders, &o., must be aceompanied 
QMREEE osaiscncincareridecenesibsiese aisiend CR by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 
Nors.—The responsibility of signed - articles, and papers read at 





For the erection of stables and alterations in the rear of | 
the Gate-house, Highgate. Mr. W. E. William, archi- | 


tect. Quantities not supplied :— 
PEATE. 40: vcvocnseosncsesspetesatoose svccete 485 0 O 
Southcott & Co. ..... 3 | 
TRAE YG ..vescessessteeeecees ebennwbseensunoa ° 








For the erection of a dwelling-house, bakehouse, coach- 
house, stables, and offices, for Mr. Kitchen, at Potton, 
Beds. Mr.-John Usher, architect, Quantities sup- | 
plied :— 
Grey | 
VER... sins ccnniencctionamion wevecteteces 
Joy & Carter,,.......... | 
Corby & Son 
Haynes .....ccereeseee | 
Young & Son 
IOEMBR oonccccancsccscesese 


{ 


| 





For alterations and repairs at Bury Maple Farm, Ash, 
Kent, for Mr. Moulton Lambard. Mr. John Jeffkins, | 
architect :— | 





pC eee hasbinessoenuiedeteatvaes o. £415 0 0 | 
Bank 8 sorccovevacesssnsnpsacsvacpnesvagencese 363 1 0 } 
Grover (accepted) ............ss0s00 . 333 4 0 





For new front and other works to be done at No. 126, 
Curtain-road, and at warehouse, William-street, Shore- | 
ditch, for Mr. Thomas Miller, Mr. William Mundy, | 
architect :— 





Chessum.,........ psa cbivibeonsiivle eoseceee £960 0 0 
Brown & SnB .....+..cecseeeveees veces O66. 0 0 
SORE soctsteinns: cscs oceusnviniaiankenols $55 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley........... ine we Se 
GOOERIEE ..ccccccciessiecceses eotbteseees GE Os 





For the restoration of St. John’s Church, for the 
Churehwardens and Committee of the Vestry of Bethnal- 





green. Mr, William Mundy, architect. Quantities sup- 
lied :— 

, FB. & FB. J, W000 ...cce.cccosscecccees 4378 0 O 
PEMNIOD -.canentncaderseasenanshunsdusteise . 4,170 0 0 
RMON scsi iisevitdsotnaiinvitbeocescshe . 4147 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ........... «ee 3,999 0 0 
|)  ” Ree . 3,750 0 0 
CONE oo scccces sanavactaaaagerdeaage 3,699 0 0 
Scrivener & White ........... weovene 3.684 0 0 | 
Eaton & Chapman ,,.......0000.... 3,637 0 0 
ee EEE . 2,453 0 0 | 
Hill, Keddell, & Co. ........c0000 3,296 0 0 | 
lng BGO i vvssscevsincstivsiisscess . 3,204 0 0 j 
Ennor (accepted) .........006 eee 3,278 0 0 





For re-seating Wilton Church, Taunton. Mr. T. H. 


public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








Published at 51, 5s. offered for 3/. 16s, 


ORNAMENT, 


Impl. 4to, 112 superb Plates in gold and colours, with Let erpreas 
dercriptions, extra cloth, gitt eJgus. 


ORNAMENT of SAVAGE TRIBES. — See 
Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 

EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT.-—-See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament, 

ASSYRIAN and PERSIAN ORNAMENT.—See 
Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 

GREEK ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament, ; 

POMPEIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


ROMAN ORNAMENT, — Sce Owen Jones's 


Grammar of Ornament. 


BYZANTINE OKNAMENT.-—-See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament, 

ARABIAN ORNAMENT.—Seo Owen Joxes’s 
Grammar of Ornament, 

TURKISH ORNAMENT.—Sce Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 

MORESQUE ORNAMENT.—-See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 

PERSIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament, 


INDIAN ORNAMENT.-—-See Owen Jones's 


Grammar of Ornament. 

HINDOO ORNAMENT.—Sve Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 

CHINESE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 

CELTIC ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones's 


Grammar of Ornament. 


MEDIZ VAL ORNAMENT.—Sce Owen Junes’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


Cyr es JONES’S GRAMMAR of 


| REN AISSANCE ORNAMENT. — See Owen 


Jones’s Grawmar of O1nament, 


ELIZABETHAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen 


Jones's Grammar of Ornament. 


a i REE anacwnabetaabnckintee £189 0 0 
Spiiler......... Nbticcciete sutton Hbdvicbas nas 28.48 
Davis (accepted)............000 binge 17610 0 
NO.» usikspiidisesincstbolebiiie pidebienetes . 370 0 0 
Shewbrooks ............. wevevesasecsee - 162 0 0 
PEL. sbcinsacscattbhabieetuanaaey iinet - 168 0 0 
Hartaell.......cccorss sisteshoeaiaies nbtibeioabak 15u 0 0 





For St. Paul’s Schools and Teacher’s Residence, St, | 
Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, archi- 








For school house and boundary walls, at Lon 
Northumberland, for the Building Committee, 


Whitley, architect :— 














| tects :— 
SINE: ccescstupesseniniines svaseetanoved £2,465 0 0 
RS a 2,150 0 0 
Hughes ...... 2,125 0 0 
Nightingale 2,057 0 0 
PND: - sritiniptacivue vendiavinbennd 1,999 0 0 
Smith (too late) ........scecceeeseee 1,995 19 10 
eee dicome re 0 © 
PRM otk tevcncsstentncdshisatcens -. 1,866 0 0 


Nicholson ...,...... 4 -« £1,160 0 0 
Foster............ bane - 1,115 16 0 
Middlemess & Siafford .......... 1,050 0 0 
For erecting a villa residence at Hendon, Messrs. 
Salomons & Jones, architects :— 
barber & Groome ......... erevesees £3,590 0 0 
Fish..... wpersacceseeseseses Sane 2,°95 0 0 
Richards......... pihese 2,870 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ...... 2,614 0 0 
COONS ii .ctisrssestsionses . 2,580 6 0 
Sharpiogton & Cole 2,555 0 0 
Nightingale ... 2,525 0 0 
MGMIN: cscsseicias 2,458 0 0 
TRIO: seivsiiapticbcenittdesassaca ecsve ylZB. O Q 





For the erection of stables at St. John’s Wood, 


H. H. Collins, architect :— 
Perry & Co. 


Merritt & Ashby .....,......c0eseses 
one y we 2,596 


stsseesererssereesseeeesens 2,674 O O 


0 0 
KE SOMB sessssereseseesseessreree 2,879 0 0 


Mr. 


‘ITALIAN ORNAMENT. — Sco Owen Jones's 
Grammar of Ornament. 

_ LEAVES and FLOWERS from NATURE.—See 
OWEN JONES’S GRAMMAR of ORNAMENT. 


Impl, 4to. 112 superb Plates in gold and colours, - xtra civth gilt 
edges, Vubliohed at 51. 5s, offered at Jl. Los. 


| BERNARD QUARITCH, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





Price 4s, ; post-free, 4:. 4’. 
2? . 

T AXTON’S bUILDEKS’ PRICE BOOK, 
| for AKCHITECT2, BNGINSERS, BUILDE«S., CON- 
| snaUTURS, 8UKVSYORS, and ali the BUILVING iKAvES. sien 
| Wer fuly fifty years this work has been couside «di tne © e 

authority ov matters conaccted with tue building tra es. Iss use, 

even on one jon, wil probably repay the cust of tue bwux wn 
| times over, «nd iust will tinwally occuc in are the con 
| suitatson of ite pages wi.l effect a saving of mavy Polus. 

Londou : MO’GaN & CHASK, ¥8, Lud, a-bil!. 

And may be ordered of apy BooSeeller in the & ngdom. 











oD ume, crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
EWTNER’S” COMPREHENSIVE 


SPECIFIBRE : a Guide to the P.sctivcal Bpecfeai mf ae 
kind of Building Artificers’ Work, with Forms of Bul pee 
tious aud Agreements, an Appendix, Fvot notes, and Gopi us “4 

dita by WILLIAM YOUNG, Architect. 

London ;: LONGMaap, GKEEN, & Cu. Paternvster-row. 


—— 





. t side, 6a, gilt edg-s, 7-. ilu.trated with fall- 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt « £ he iT. tes 


Trav ae. 
APOLEUN BUUNAPAKT's (History of), 
Reprinted from the “ Family Library,” with cousicerabie 


Addition 
lenton : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Che«pside. 


Sauce 





Feap. cloth extra, 2+. ; free by post, 2.. 21. 
(RUET (ree) STAND; or, 
Piquante to uit all Palates. 
be fly soul.”— Pope. 
By oe 


Svo, cloth, extsa, 7s. 6d,; Lilu-t.iat d with 23 Stel EBngraviogs 
3 Mali-boand 


~ > Mal ca f, rod ges, 13+. 
YE HisTOKY of KNGLAND for the 
Pee eabuu ot the UNIVERSITY of LONDO, 
London ; WILLIAM 1EQG, Paxcras-laue, 
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nA. 1) A. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTORAL 


ARTIST. Ee years * Begs to inform bis 


ANTED, immediately, a good General 


ROHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, —Addres, stating 








ances ‘Sarbimenat oe Soon Sw es, Symond’s re y rained, and | += Agee to K. care of Mrs, Clark, 
RCTS AND SURVEY. r* y 
SIGNS PREPARED from ROUGH Ws we ae sm captioned CLERK | of 


SKETCHES or otherwise, in the best style of ar*. Se 
spectives drawn and etched ag ay Quantities, o 
abetracting with » evs moderate, Address, Mr. MY KIS bs ort in a Timber Merchant’s Office, 


reuracy. 
TAYLOR, 17, Thavies-inn, Holborn. 
a CASHIER and BOOK-K®EPFR. Unexceptionable r-fer- 


ARTNERSHIP.—An Architect, of some inn eS ee en ee 


experience, is desirous of PURCHASING « PARTWERSH(P 
RE in o well-established ard pros erous Arcbitect’s Offic:, 
© ieticn oF other large town.—Address, M. N.. Post-offiee, Chester. ANTED, a CLERK, who can 
~~ yy -f pare’ plans eleva valuati = ot ¥: “i — 
0) ous 

ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, to JOIN a | perty, and prepare estimates for dilapidations. —Apply, stating capa- 
BUILDER, wi pa ing and eotlialive branches sould Bilin reer ness, and ealary required, to ARCHITECT, Pust-office, 

ie extended. Well up in all the branches, A omall cunteat invested | Lower Edmonton. 


additioua'.—Addrese, J. L U. Messrs. Wallis Long- * Wier EMPLOYMENT, “ti rs CAR. 
PUILDERS’ ACCOUNTANT. paint a ee Mate SNE Weta 


,» D. 8. W. 78, Westminster 
ARRANGEMENTS MADE WITH 
CREDITORS, Wanre, by a genuine ARCHITECT'S 


MEETINGS CALLED, ASSISTANT, an ENGAGEMENT. Town or country. 


pre nn Ap poe details. and excellent vr amg FR 
® mens a — 8, 
STATEMENTS OF AFFAIRS PREPARED, | %Fivsbary-place, London, 

BOOKS KEPT, BALANCED, AND AUDITED BY 30 PLUMBERS AND B 


CONTRACT. ANTED, a SITUATION or JOB, 


by a first-clars PLUMBER, LEAD GLAZ(&R, and PLAIN 
Mr. BE. W. MONINGTON, _ | RECUORRRI io chenisn' sim ne hen w say ster mt or 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C, | 2%t_Wedbury-to4, mrereter — 
EMENT and BRICK WORKS. — A Wrenn ANTED, z "RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
PARTNER WANTED, with about 5,0°02. to take the place of FOREMAN, hoving qs ished « large job in the City. 


che retiring —Apply, by. letter, to PORTLAND CBMENT, care of a ee 
‘ oud & Ni Abchureh-lane 
Mesrs. Hamm ephew, London, B.C. TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS 


LERK of WORKS WANTED. —The| WANTED, by a good practical PLUMBER, 


) Reahive Seana suquive a OMBBK to SUPERIN- | Butes** SITUATION, or JOB.—Address, 773, Office of “The | 


THX Dons EXECUTION cf thelr DRAINAGE WORKS, Applicentere | 
ANTED, as WORKING FOREMAN, - 


write to the Ch»irman of the Boar4, Brackley, etating qualitications, | 
references, 
CARPEN 7ER and JOINER, or as GENERAL. Sober 


and salary required, and enclosing 
Brack! y, Augnet 3rd, 1870, 
habits, Wages moderate.—Address, N. 8. 4, Lockten-street, Bram- 
JOLICE BOARD, ABERDEEN.— | bey.gend, Hi sting-bi. 
TOWN SURVEYOR. —WAMEED, by the Ormminiener of| WANTED, a REENGAGEMENT, as 


Police of the City of Aberdeen, a | 
experience. qualified to dischurgs the daties of SURVEYOR and | BUI! DER'S FOR! MAN, or as GENERAL FORMAN of 
IN+PHCTOR of WORK, Emoluments at the rate of 350! per WORKS. Has been engages as above, ineiuding previous engage- 
anrum ; and the perroato be appointed must give his whole time ments as foreman of carpenters and joiners, for the last twe!ve 
tothe dates, Further particu’ars wil be communicated by the years; is thoroughly prac ival, sober, ad tratwocthy. Under- 
Clerk of Police om application. The person appointed would require | s'ands setting ou’, measuring up, taking « ff qua. tities, aye ee 
to enter on the office about Ist Oct>ber next, Applications iu the | #e. Geod testimonials, Moderate wages.—Address, 806, Office of 

handwriting of the candidates, stat'ng age and experien.e, with |“ The Builder.” 

testmontals (cope*), may be lodg d at the Police Chambers, «d- 

dressed to the Commubsenees, sat endorred “ Aegretion-Bne- NTE BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
veyor,” on or before SATURDAY, 20th AUGU sT current. o 
JAMtS coors cee of Peliee, A N D, by the Advertiser, & SITUA-| 
__ Police Chambers, Aberdeen, Ist August, 1870, wW TION as GASPITTRR. BELLHANG#R, and HOT-WATER 
| HAND, or can work at the forge if required. Aged 34. Good 


f iven.—Address, W. KE. W. 86, Walton- : 
PRESIDENT PUPIL.—A CIVIL ENGI. ——— ————— 
Aho gg ae Lenten has a VACANCY for a RESI- | TO CARP?NTERS AND BUILDERS. 

) rUPiL, who will bave opportunity of acquiring a 

practical ee of drainage and eanitary work, road. moking. | W ANTED, Stal BOASE U har by Ae 
frveyig leveling, Se—rAdivom. BR OMon a Fas Baier” | piety gt2t Pordaaeenioas Wine ae Me 


QURVEYOR WANTED, to TAKE OFF 


v and Pari 
AD, QUayTTTIRe—the Guardtene ofthe Foot of the Patch of en ENGAGEMEST an a grot GENERAL HAND 
5 eyors willing WORKING Fi TT: sti A 
te TAKE OUT the QUANTITIES for the Building of their new oras WORKID OR «MAN. + stimonialss as to ability.— Address, © 
Worknouse and other Premises at Kennington. The drawings and | H- B 53, Museum-street, New Oxiord-street, W.C. 
spec fication may be seen on application to the Architect, Mr. 
KOBEKT PARRIS, at 61, Kennington-road, Lambeth. Applications 
— yore es iy _ be sent - — on — TUESDAY next, 
oie means, SEG. the snmRe wi considered by the Guardians of the BUILDING DEPARTMENT on « t eman’s | 
- Abit mactiog om py ee mally amy ewes Seuemnane. oe = estate. Understands Leveliing, Surveying, Roads, oR aw Drains.— 
the event of their so doing mn team * aan te ila mn Address, J. A. No, 1, Alfred-street, Vincent--quare, Westminster. 
s.ble for the stries accuracy of he qnatite= 5 Fusior Gat. ANTED, by a first-class JOINER, an 
er 
Lambeth Workhouse, 3rd Anguat, 1870, i VV ENGAGE WENT. to EXECUTE or 8U °ERINTEND WORK: H 
or in « builder's offive in prepariag desigus, plane, &c. iu which he 
UB-AGENT,. —WANTED, a Young Man, | )* bad much experience. Can set out werk requiring atmennd 
’ ——— Understands eget aud measuring. — Add.es- 
7 not urder 23 years of age, to act as ASSISTANT to an Estate | 4. pra Lower Tooting, 8 
dont. + meh ger gene ve up to ee Go and levelling, J 
ood CraUgh'eMan, and cape measuring off artificers’ work. BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR 
Character must bear tne closest investigation. Salary, first year, 
ar if Soha Wins with S deck ete: —Address, \ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
care r. Cooke ner, Warwick, GENERAL FOREMAN, or CHARGE of a JOR, by a 
thoroughly practical, energetic, and suber Man. Thorough’y versed 
H REE o RPENTERS AND JOINERS. ia every branch of the a g trade, and _ mavag-ment of work- 
TO -| men. Carpenter and Joiner. Age 35. naar eneee. First- 
T MEN W oF. UR really efficient WORK class referevces and testimenials.— Address, 8. P, 30, Charies-street, 
F ANTED, in the country, and for a permanency if City-road, London 
parce Po Ps pene. merling oo. a a ye a 
-~ ‘ 
Sees See See eae eee) Wy AN TED, ty tie hirer See 
as 
practical and energetic. Thr-e sears in last employ. Aged 26.— 
A. AB. B. 47, King Heury's- wa)k, Balls Pond, N. 


5 , 
[RES heffield United Gas- “Light Com pany is w+ ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 


ry as ESTATE CARPENTER, as _Mavager or 
First-class re 













































































ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Joiner, 





LAND AGENTS A 


ANTED, by a prectionl BM Man, CHARGE | 























ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 

bey ey - PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIeR. Good 
referrence fr. ma Jast employer.—Address, A. Z. Mr. Jackson, 29, 
Apn-street, York-roat, Battersea, aw. 





AND OTHER 
ANTED, a ‘a SITUATION, N, by a Young 
an. age 24, a CARPENTER or JOINER. Used to J +b’ ing. 


M 
Cwm make Venetian Blinds. Wages not so mach an object as 
constant ‘emp oyment. Town or coantry.—Address, M. 65, Grove- 
treet, Ca nden Town, 





TO BUILDERS, [RONMONGERS, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
‘as BELLHANGER and JOBSING HAND.— Address, 
J. WOODWARD, New-end, Hampstead. 


WAN TED, PLASTERING (Labour only), 
by a thereaghiy practical PLASTERMR., or as 
— on" couatry.— Address, G. A. 3, St. John’ ae ane 








HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
WANTED, - RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


first-cl-ss DRAUGHTSMAN. Aged 26. Terms snodeate. =- 
Address, A. C 76, Victoria Park-road, South Hackney. 


TO BUILDERS. 

ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS, or OUT-DOOR 

FOREMAN. Good re‘erences. A Carpenter by “trade.— Address, 
J. B. 26, Glyn-street, Vauxh.il-gardens, Lambeth. 
TO BUI! DERS AND CONTRACTOR 

JV ANTED, by a first-class ESTIMATOR, 

i Quantity Taker, as we and Bookkeeper, a 


Re 
| ENGAGEMENT.—Address, J. RB. 4, Chapel-place South, South 
audley-street, W. 


WANTED, a SITUATION (Temporary of 


otherwise) in an Archi'ec.’s or Builder's Office as JUNIOR 














ASSISTANT. Good; ‘testimonials, Neat draughtsman, Can make 
| details, perspectives, &c.—Address, D. E. Mr. Temple's, 69, Palace- 
gardenus-terrace, Kensington. 


ANTED, a “RE - YEN GAGEMENT by 
a thensughig efficient CLERK of WORKS. Age 45. First- 
— aS meee, — ress, H. BE. H. 7, Kirk’s-place, Rhodeswell- 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a SI TUA- 

TION as PLUMBER, or THRBE-BRANCH HAND Can do 
plain zinework,—Address, A. B, Lingwood Cottage, Bridge-road 
battersea, 8 W. 


WASTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN or Clerk of Works, by a = ae ical 
Man, having he'd bvth appointments for years on extensive 
building and drainage works, Refevences, &c. from previous jobs,— 
Address, J. P. 49, Palmerston-road, Seven Sisters-road, N. 














TO NOBLEMEN, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
practical PLUMBER, or Three-branch Hand, Well up in 
measuring, estima'ing, or book-keepiag for « Builier, Good refer- 
| ences.— Address, Y. Z 16, Cam+ra-square, Chelsea, Londoa, 8.W. 





BUILDERS, PaINTERS, 


ANTED, a SHUP, by a steady Young 
Fellow, Reed 24 Thorough painter and glazer, and 
genuine ordicary writer, grainer, marbler, gilder, and p+perhanger. 
Pat erns can be seen,—Address, C. SPENCER, Mr, Clifford's, Chase 
side, Enfield, Middlesex, 





IRON MONGERS, 
\V ANTED, by a Young Men, a SITUA- 
TION as SMITH, GASFITTER, BELLHANGER, = 
Town, NW. HAND. — Address, C, M 27, Weedington-road, Kentis! 
j Town, N. 


ANTED, PAVING, Foot or Carriage- 

way, Kerb ‘elites, or Granite Dressing, to TAKE by the 

PIECS, by a first-class practic 1 Man, of twenty-five years’ experi- 

euce uncer Deck, Rat'way, Metropoli: an Boards, and Government 

Eoginesrs, One trial~Addrew, JAMES ORUTCHLEY, No. 7, 
James-p ace, North-street, Poplar. 


WANTED, by a thoroughl y practical and 
energetic Man, an ENGAGEM as ban eg FORE- 
MAN. Well up in setting out all = at eine taking of quan- 


titie, or meaeuring up work. A 
by trade. Good references Aged 30.—Address, W. K. Pa t offive 


Cam berwell-road, 8 KE. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
WANTED, bya good general ASSISTANT, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT. references,— Address, E. T. 3s, 
Foley-street, Portland-place, W. 
TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, &c. 
ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoronghly annem CLERK of WORKS, of dtuen oom 


jence, Weil up in church work, detail«, quautisies, Sc, , 
alten to go aetna ddress, MASTER MASON, Mr. Everard’s, 
Berks. 


Kiatbury, 




















Public buildings, places ae worship, mansions, and large works ; also wn or country not objected. 
pe euding ae. — 4 in the ti By the work.— | Address, aren, 754 rg BYP “ the Builder.” 
own band writ with references, ststing age, wages re- 
iure,aid ehere at ouplayed, to Me. ROBERTS, to Mavager, WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 
35, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, GLAZUER, and 

Plain Zine lg ane 7: — himcalf goveruily, coofal in 

thin; ized, priv y in wu be une of jobbing 
W ANTED ,athoronghly goodG ASFITTER. Wises te onject.-cAddre's, J. H. 83, Paddington-street, Portman- 
plumbio ine that would be ye oe eon 
a8 rom 25 to 30 years lope ne 
Chive seat, knee erecenaae os rer the last ¢wo or WANTED, a SITUATION, as GENERAL 


th * extending over 
fs yen Address TB. 76, Bt. Peuleron', Ball's Fond, N. GRAINBR. Town pretcrred.—Address, G. H. 136, Seymour- 
Ww. 


EI ) iate treet, » N. 
a FI immedi ly, bw PLUMBER : pe eo SURVEYORS, &e. 
SFITTER. Good stant i t, 5 
Aile vend man preferred Appz Me T GUNN, Frowber ad WANTED, 9 HE-RNGAGEMENT, | as 
me urs -street, Stowmarket, Suff oh, 
CLERK, Well up in prime cost, billiag, messuring, ‘and = 
office- t a Good references. 
Wan TED, a Man to work a GENERAL pcm gy om wn. “i. Weliiagten-tenmace, Wellington-road, 
cutters, oo ont Pome nepye how to sharpen saws and | Camberwell, 5. 
se, ana where last employed, to Mr JOHN’ DAKIN, Builder, 


























TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 

ANTED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT, 
try, by an experienced DRAUGHTSMAN 

ANTED, an experienced general OUT- | ava Dasignt. Moverats vai ry taken If the above is eflored— 

boildj DOOR FOREMAN, it joe in the construction of new | Address, A. B. care of Housekeeper, 9, Adam-street, Adelphi, 

Dg: and alterations, capable of measuring up works and making 
cut detailed drawings. —a pply, ‘etter, atatiog age, quaiifle:thvn To BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND 0) HERS. 
ad required, to Ac care of Mr. 74, Lewventall ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
EMP. OYMENT as PLOMBER, GA<FITTER, and ZINC- 
WORKER. No vbj-c:ion to fill A, time in painting, &c, Good re- 


WANTED, CARPENTER’S and| Sreusit rquisea—Auarey W. SHAH? soyriek'rocd, Plough 














TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c, 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
GENERAL FOREMAN, « RE ENGA@EYENT to Take the 
entire Charge of a Job, in Town or country. Is thorough!y up to his 
duties in ail brauches. Is well used to measuring up, and is 
thorough!y well up in drawings, &c. First-class references and testi- 
moniais.— Address, No, 663, Office of “The Builder.” 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
class GRAINER and MARBLER, ie ieaaamaam 
X. Y. 37, Great Cullege-street, Oakley-square, N. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
thoroughly competent BUILDEW'S CLERK. Capable of 














trking the entire office basiness, Practically 
erage with the *Unden'aule qusenenene as to capabilitics, 
integrity, and to b —Addreas, W. B. 6, Ufton- 
10ad North, De Beauvoir-town. 

TO BUIL 


ANTED, a RE- EN NGAGEMENT, by 
an efficient, systematical SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, 

of considerable metropolitan eee Is —_ ea. 

nan addres, PACTOTUM, Postoffice, ha dail id Sasetion, Sureey 


ANTED, immediately, in the Office of a a 
k Londen Arebiteet, in mee tice, ao IMPROVER; 
who has served his articles, and yowedhog rther experience, preferred. 
A small salary will be given, if required — Address, with as 
ARUBIVRCT. care of Mr. Pilcher, Newsagent, 144, Gray's-ina- 








JOINER’S WORK, PIRCEWORK (labour only). by a | Jans, Batt-rees. 
— b) y). 
Builder” ott Mam. Good references,—Aadress, 793, Office of TO BUILDEsS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


AND, by an experienced and good 
ANTED, a Second-hand masse. Pirstclane Tetorouocs, 1 Address, 








TO PLUMB&R3 AND BUILDER 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, whe is a first- 
class PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB. ot 


try, or abroad, —. J. W. 21, Bifla-roat, 
toed, Camberwell 





PLUMBER, «SITU A1ION or OB. If the former constant, 
UILDBK an abatement ‘ required.. 
Apply ts Bd. ;DRI’S HOIST.” Moat bein perfect Working order.— | 8 i01, Caledodian-road, King’s Oroes,_, 
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TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, PAINTERS, PAPER HANGERS, &ec. 
\ ANTED, by a respectable Youth, 2 

SITUATION as IMPROVER = Hes been three years at the 
trade, and would like to article himself —Apply to EB. W. 11, Sutton- 
etreet, Kensington. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoreugh DRAUGHTSMAN and GENERAL 4SSISTANT. 

Designs in Gothic and Italian. Ha« a thoroughly practical neve 

ledge of construction, surveying, l.veliing, &c,—Address, A. B. 31, 
Nicholes-lane, EC. 


y TION as PAINTER 
eo ae 
6, Hash er-street. Che'se-, London, 


YANTED, by a CLERK of WORKS, a 

; RE-FNGAGEMENT. Well up in all branches. Brick'aver. 
Testimonials first-class. No objection to ths couatry.—Address, 761, 
Office of “ Tue Builder.” 


UILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


To B 
WAnRiEp, by a respectable Young Man, a 
JOB as PLUMBER. Willing to fill up time in gasfitting or 
plain zine-work.—Addr. ss, W. N. 62, Park-street, Limehouse 














A RESPECTABLE Young Man WANTS 
t» be placed at the BENCH as IMPROVER in JO , ae. 
Willing to pol rm himself, In or near London.—Address, M N.71, 
New-road Gravese. d. 
TO ARCHITFCTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, &e, 


GENTLEMAN, of considerable expe- 
rience, is desirous of meeting with a permanent ENG (GE- 
MENT, as PRINCIPAL ASSISTAN(, where a knowledg+ 
of architectural design and aor ag detail, combined with —. 
4 levelling, is required, imonia's P 
an te Eetend ton pts emirent men in the p:ofession.— 
Addrese, R. A, 22, Wharton-street, W.C. 


QUANTITY SURVEYOR’S ASSIST- 


A ANT :ecks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is well up in office routine. 
Fuur years’ reference to present employer.—Address, B 4, Comber- 
ton-terrace, Upper Clapton. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


THOROUGHLY practical and experi- 

enced CLERK of WORKS desires an immediate RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT, in Town or counry. Is well up in drawiogs, measur- 
ing up works and the management of all trades. Would Bo’ ones 
to a temporary engagement. Refs aad t 3.—Ad- 
dress, 760, Office of “The Bu Ider.” 




















(TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
Wa by a Young Man, aged 24, a 
SITUATION as IMPROVER in PLUMBING. Six y ars’ 
experience in # jobbiog shop.—Addres, R. T. W.28, Bucks-row, 
North street, Whitechapel, E. 


310 ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
— 7 ® 
7 ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
/ 6] 

a RE ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or CLERK 
of WORK, or to Tak+ th- Entire Coarge of a Jub (in town or 
country). Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Good references and 
testimonia’s.— Acdres*, A. B. 3, Ravensworth-terrace, Walham-green, 
Fulbam. 





N ENGAGEMENT required, either in 
London or a Provincial Town, by a DRAUGHTSMAN, wo 

has hed eleven years’ exp rience under eminent architects. in the 
preparation of competitiou, firtshed. and working drawings for im- 


of OHINA, EARTHEN WARR, MAJOLICA, and 
for Walls, Flower Boxes, earths, ate ee 


MINTON & OO. MANUFACTORERS 
TILRS 
blic 





warded, together special designs aad estimates for 
floor and wall tiling. may be seen at MAW 6 orn 
Manchester Agents, T. DALE & SON, 50, John Dalton-street : 
Liverpool Agents, RUTTEG, POWRLL, & ©O. 10, 8t. ‘e- 
ere-cent; ana London Agents,—W. B. PRON & SONS, 456, ‘est 
Strand. BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 





SILVER *TERRO.M EXHIBITION, 1967. 

EAKES T METALLIO 

PIPES, &c.—Notice is most 

LONDON DEPOT for this ont $7 REMOVED Ween 

Macclesfield-street North, City-road Basin, N. @ndly, that the trade 
“ TERRO-METALLIC™ ts the exctusive right of the rf 





portant buildings, both in Town and country. First-clas« ref. 
Address, TAOMAS KEDGE, No. 23, Titchborae-street, Cumbricge- 
square, W. 


‘edal, and 
Manufactories known 80 ae on 8 cue Siacien,” Tenstall, Cadet 
shire, as the first of the kind in the world. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
THOROUGHLY efficient CLERK of 
WORKS, of many years’ experience on first-clars works, is 
desirous of an ENG AGEMENT.— Address, H. T. care of Mr. Wazhorn, 
10, Vinegar-yard, Biydges-street, Covent-girden, W.C. 





] ANTED, by a practical and experienced 
Men in a.] the baildi: g tr.des, a SITUATION as CLERK of 
WORKS, Geners] Foreman, or C-arge of a Job. Well versed in 
drawings and measuring, or the managemeut of Piecework. Testi- 
mouials as to ability, &¢—Address, L M. Mr. Bairow’s, 11, Mcreton- 
s'reet, Pimlico, 3.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


[HE Advertiser, 20 years of age, desires an 

ENGAGEMENT. Is a quick penman, well versed in book- 
keeping. Can copy »nd trace drawings with accuracy and de-p.tch, 
and = well recommended —Addresr, C. BR. 144, Stamford- 
street, 8. FE. 








TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


O RUILDERS. 


A BUILDER’S ASSISTANT requires an 


EN2AGEMENT.—For terms and reference, address H. 8. C 
21, City-road, Bristol. 





T° CARPENTERS. a 

YOUTH, who has served three years 

apprenticeshin, WI-H®S to SERV& Two Vears to the 

BENCH. Premium according to wag+s.—Addreas, P. 15, Parr street, 
New Nortb-road, N. 


TO ARCRISSCTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


THOROUGHLY practical and efficient 
CLERK of WORKS desires a RE-ENG -GRMENT, or would 
undertake the Manageme st of any large wo:k:s for a contractor.— 








EMPORARY ASSISTANCE— 


WANTED, by a SURVEYOR of uowards of twenty years’ | 
practical experience in building operations, TEMPORARY ENGAGE- 
MENT, or otherwise. Is a thorough and efficient quastity taker, } 
mea:u'er, estimator, anu builder's accountant Greatexperierce in 
adjusting disputed ac-ounts, Charges strict!y m erate. No object ioa 
to the provinces. — Address, SURVEYOR, 25, Thornton-screet, 
Brixton-road. 





TO BUILDERS, &e. 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE. — BOOKS 

POSTED UP, PLANS MADE and COPIED, measuricg up 

done, with accuracy and despatch, by a thoroughly competent per- 

son, on moderate terms.—address, SURVEYOR, 1, Castle-street, 
Camberwe |, 8.E. 


EMPORARY ENGAGEMENT. — A 


SURVEYOR of great practical «xperience in measuring, esti- 
mating, and quavtities, is desirous of meeting with the above. He 
is also experienced in taking extras and omi-sious, and the making 
out builder.’ accounts.—address, SURVKYOR, 11, Duke-street, 
Portland-place 





_ 





TO PLUMBERS, BUJLDERS, AND SMITHS. 


HE Parents of a YUUTH, 16 years old, 

with to APPRENTICE him indoors to the above trade. A 

fair premiom will be given.—Add:ess to J. D. care of T. C. Hutt, 
Builder, Kew-road, Richmond, Surrey. 


TO GENTLEMEN HAVING HOUSE PROPERTY, AND, WISHING 
10 LEY ON A REPAIR: NG LEASE. 


r | YHE Advertiser, requiring Additional 
EMPLOYMENT, would be glad to treat with such as to terms, 
or would manage an estate.—Address, 746, Office of “ The Builder.” 


fy MANUFACTURERS, — AGENCY 
. WANTED, by a Gent!eman, who bas Offices in the City and 
tome conn: xion with architects and builders, and is a good draughte- 
man and designer.—Address, 8. J. A. care of Mr. H. J. Casey, 34, 
Poultry, E.c. 


i[HE Advertiser desires a SITUATION as 
BUILDFR’S CLERK or YARD CLERK. Understanis the 
rou'ine of a builder's offive.—Address, 
Dr@ tn-road, Croydon. 


r / ‘IMBER and MAHOGANY TRADE.— 

WANTED, by a highly respectab’e Young Man. of thorough 
business habits, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SALKLSMAN, YARL FORK 
MAN, &. Undeniable reference —Address, BETA, care of Mc- 
WILLIAMB, 12, Winsor-road, Holloway, N. 


RACK BENCH. — WANTED, a com- 


petent Man to work one of Hora’s Rack Bsaches and a Saq- 
ri Ti Machine.—Apply to the Yard Foreman, 38, Kingslaud- 
’ 


LASTERING or HOUSE REPAIR. 


Labour only. Town or cuntiy. ‘erences.—. 
No. 766, Office of * The Boller.” 1°74 Teferences—Addrese, 











, N&M), 7, Drayton-p.ace, 














TO b : 
VENING EMPLOYMENT WANTED, 


WOLOURISE Adve, Ga. core eT here ee EAN ond 
TO BUILDERS.—W. SELLS, 
BRECKWORK POINTED, by Contract or 


ov he: wiee, in town or country, 
Fa ook ioe ns TY, on the lowest terms, 16, Hope- 








TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO BUILD, BUILDERS, &e. 


A THOKOUGHLY qualified ARCHITECT 


and SURVEYOR, of experience, desiro 
opening fur practice, can OFFER suitable ADVANTAGES wane 
Ove abvut to pulld, havic g erectes chareher, chapeis, and other 
prepared to pice or carry out amy denen yis gf ae Aaversee ts 
681, vffice of “ dhe Builder.” ee 


A WORKING FOREMAN of BRICK. 

L-YERs seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is weil up in draw- 

ing, eettipg out, aud measuring up Has had charge of heavy 

works. Or would take PiECEWORK. twelve cant refereuces 

gue 38.— Address, 8. 5, Albert-terr.ce, Great Colle, e-street, Uainde n 
bo 














TO ARCHIIBCi8. 


A® experienced ASSISTANT, well up in 


Address, E, 11, York-road, Lambeth, 8 EB. 
TO P®OVINCIAL ARCHITECTS. 


A GENTLEMAN, who has had consider- 

able experience in desig», and fa an excsilent drauchteman 
and colouri-t. OFFERS his SERV.CES to the above. Age 36.— 
Address, A. P. Post-office, Bedford. 


TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS, 


DVERTISER (29), principal ASSIST- 
ANT to a SURVEVOR of large practic-, seks an ENGAGE- 

MPNT. Thoroughly efficient in every requirement. First-cl ss 

references,—Address, C. W. 96, Liverpool-road, Islington, N. 


TO PAINTERS, BUILDE®S, &c. 


A FIRST-CLASS general GRAINER and 

MARBLE PAINTRE. is in WANT of a constant SITUATION. 
Is 3) years of age. Is a stesdy men. Has wrought in London some 
yeais. Js a good perc! hand, gilder, &. Town or country — 
Address, G. M7, Camp-street, Achtor-under-Lyne, near Manchester. 














ARCHIT* CTS. 


TO b 

SUPERIOR DRAUGHTSMAN, 
DESIGNER, acd expeditions GENERAL ASSISTANT, 
having conc!nded a» engagemens in town. is at liberty to accept a 
TEMPORARY or P&RMANENT FNGAGEMENT. Is thoroughly 
experienced in all professioual duties, persoective, colouring, and 
c mpetition. Towa or country.—Address, ARCHITEUT, 58, Stauley- 
street, Roc'eston-equare, 8.W. 


To ARCHITEC, 
JUNIOR ARCHITECTUAL ASSIS- 


TANT, a good draughtsman and well up in Gothic work, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT. —Aaddres«, 748. Office of “* The Builder.” 


RESPECTABLE, well-educated Young 

Man (accustomed to the building trade) w shes for EMPLOY - 
MENT, in any light capacity, at a builder's or Timber-merchan 's, 
as TIMEKEEPER or CLERK, or avy similar capacity. Willing to 
make himself geneval'y u-eful. referencer,— Address, B. 358, 
€ oswell-road, London, B.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATO2S. 


A YOUNG MAN, of some experience, wishes 


for a KE-ENGAGEWENT. Thoroughly used to the routine 
Can measure up work, estimate, is a good book-keeper. and 
thoroughly competent to undertake the mansgement of an office. 
Highest references.—Address, L D Puost-office, Walworth-roa1. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 


A STEADY Young Man wishes for EM- 

PLOYMENT at the PAINTING, GLAZING, and GRAIVING. 
Able to take charge of work, and to make himself general'y wefal. 
Wages no object for constant work. Town or country.—Addrees, A .Z. 
21, Oak Village, Kentish Town. 


TO PROVINCIAL ARCHITECTS. 


A GENTLEMAN desires a temporary 
7 ENGAGEMENT, in the country, or at the seaside. rteen 
years’ experieucs. Terms moderate. The highest London refer- 
ences.— Address, 811, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


A THOROUGHLY practical WORKING 
FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and JOINERS, seks a RE- 
ENGAGEM!NT. He h-s bad great experi in all b bas of the 
building trade. Best of references. No objec:ion to go abroad.— 
Address, No 759, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, 


AX experienced GRAINER of WOODS 


























EOMETRICAL and ENCAUSTIC 
TILES — HARGREAVES, CRAVEN, DUNNILU, & CO 


Limited), JACKFIELD WORKS, near BROSELBY, saLoP.—Pive- 
a denteediaal D. 4c. made fi 








URNT BALLAST FOR SALE, ls. 6d. 
per yard.—Apply to Mr. MADGIN, 54, Albion-grove, Baras- 
bury, Islington. 


O TIMBER MERCHANTS, SHIP- 
BUILDERS, &c—FOR SALE, lying in the Woods, on the 
Halstead Place Es'ate, two miles from the Cheleficld Statioa on the 
South-Eastern Rai!'way, 15 miles frum London, and close to good 
roads, about 300 OAK THEBES of various size:.—Apply to Mr. TURN- 
BULL, Land Agent, Sevenosks, Keat. 


AMP PROOF COURSE, 


“TAYLOR'S PATENT,” 
TO PREVENT DAMP RISING IN WALLS. 


P 


ye ARH A 












. La : 

Made in vitrified slabs of stoneware, 1 inch, 14 tach, or 3 incke 

thick, ia lengths to suit walls of various thickassses, and perforated 
for vered from London or Tam 


A!l communications to be addressed to the 
BROOMHALL TILK and BRICK COMPANY LIMITED, COX'S 
WHARF, UPPER bg pt id STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 

D 


DON, 8&8. 
Also for the PATENT NEW ROOFING TIL¥S, which can be 
delivered direct from Works in several counties, See last week's 
advertisement 


(45s, LADDERS, BARROWS, &.— 


GEORGE ELL & CO. of Carts, Vans, Wagons, 
Trucks, Trolleys, &c. Con Yand Builders’ Pient. 
LADDERS, BARROWS, TRESTLES, STéPs, PORTABLE 
SCAFFOLDS, PIOK-HELVEs, HAMMER HANDLB3, &c. 
Wheels made by Improved Machiuery ou the Premises. 
A large variety of both light and heavy Wheels kept in stock 
Barrows, Dobbin and other Carts, for exper ar 
made by machinery so as to be interchangeable in their parte. 
Dobbin Carts. 91, Brick Carts, 151. Navvy Barrows, 1s. 6d. each. 
Boaffolding, Barrows, Trestles, Steps, &0. Lent on Hire. 
Lists on application. 


GEORGE ELL & CO. 


EUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, 0STON ROAD, LONDON. NW 


HE ROYAL PORCELAIN BATH. 
a eee OT Dis late Borel Digna ov ised, Interaationsl 














Pl and 
Wall and Fioor Tiles, @c. Extimates given. 
J. FINCH, PATENTRE, 11, ADAM STREET, ADSLPEL 


OUGET’S FIXATIVE— 

For INSTANTANEOUSLY and PERMANENTLY Ao 
al: kinds of DRAWINGS, CHARCOAL, CHALK, CRAYON, a, 

This important and invalaable eereties ae 

recei . Aatteri @acd. dat om 
aud foreign ‘paahan, artiste, and others, aid favvurably — 
by the Atheneum, Art J , and other jow i 
Descriptive Circuiars aad Price Lists to be bad oa application 
CORBLE RE & SON, 30, -street, London, E.C. 














and MARBLES, who is but lit le known at present gs 
the London firms. respectfully solicitsa JOBon TRIAL. Referevees 
«ven -" late employers. —Address, GRAINER, 175, Walworth- 





TO BUILDERS. 
A® OUT-DOOR FOREMAN WANTS an 
FNGAGEMENT, for the Charge of Buildings, or a Job. 
Joiver by trade, with good r ferences, — Address, 781, Office of “ Tae 


N efficient ESTIMATING and 


MEASURING CLERK, well versed in Builders’ and Con- 
tractors’ accounts, is open to an RNGAGEMENT or —— 
Fmployment. References, &. unexceptionable,— Address, rd 
No, 2, Richmond place, Richmond-road, Dal tou, N.E. 








N ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by a 
g00d ABBISTANT, either in OFFICE or on WORKS. “He is 
ag od bookkeep-r aud dravghteman, aud bas a thorvughly p.ac ical 





Classic work and general construction, desires 
MiNT.—Accreer, T, &, 65, Cam >ridge-stieet, 5,W. ie 


ar tegg 7 8 branches “ the buiiding trade. Is ce to 
wesini, or capable to superintead, in apy di ‘tme.t,—Addr 
Offive of “ The Builder.” 5 eee a 


EILING FLOWERS, CORNICES, &e. 
Mg re ar ek 


3s. 
odelling for the trade. expressly for ca.ting, 8% 


fe vuldi 
Pe een HERBERT & SON, 
42, PARKER-STRECT, DRURY-LANE, w.c. 


<-> 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
a Pe aa ty, Put-anall, 3. 
ant a ee and invested, 700,000, 
PIN pa by no be effected with this Coupany on every 














description of property, at mederate rates of p 
P. 4 tieorel continent of 2. 
‘rompt au ri rances. 
and sh‘p insu 
” allows ae Hot D, baperintendent, 








